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wanted ads and listings placed with tbe public employment service 
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twelve months in twelve labor market areas |[Atlanta, Boise, Dayton, 
ete«). Employer^ using one or the other or Iscth mediumfs) are 
identified. Volume comparisons are made for opcupaticnal and 
industrial makeup and between geographic areas. Analysis is made of 
the impact of low-pay, low-status occupati6ns.cn intermediaries , and 
the effect of mandatory listings on the ES* FiNoidings include 
ttienty-three highlights: (1 ) on first encciicter, the ES and want ads 
have approximately the same listings vclume of jobs available to job 
seekers; (2) a daily visit to ES exposes Jot seekers to 1.2 
additional jobs during remaining monthly Wcrk days; (3) «ant ads . 

-de c e ive a lmost tiiree times more new listii^gs then ES in twenty-eight 
days, and higher volume in all occupations;/ etc. I The findings are 
thought to be germane tc considerations cf /amending the Wagner- Peyser 
Act* (A more extensive report of this s^ume/ study is alisc available. 

/See note.) (CSS) • 
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^f'OREWORD 



This monograph reports on part of a larger effort directed by 
the Einployment and Training/ Administration toward an under- 
standing of how 'employers : hire and how workers seek and find 
. jobs. Two labor inarket intermediaries — the public Employment 
Service (ES) and newspaper want ads — used by both employers 
and .woorkers are compared. 

The research was unique in being the first such study which 
looked at the ES from the users V viewpoint . That is, it 
considered that both employers and workers have alternative 
channels of search. The question aske.d here is not wh*at 
role the Government may assign to the ES, but rather what 
labor exchange role do^ its users assign it. 

The study compare;^ the i stock of jobs on hand and the flow/ of 
listings during a month/in the help wanted columns to the 
job orders plciced by employers with a local ES.». This was 
dbne once at the erid ofji each month for 12 months iri 12 labor 
ipjarkets. Employers whoj used one or the other medium 
^xclus,ively were identified; those employers who used both 
njediums were also ident'xfied. Comparisons are made by 
vt^lume in occupational and industrial makeup and between 
geographic areas. Analysis is also maiie of the impact of 
I6w-pay, low-status occupations on both intermediaries, 
amd the effect of mandatory listings on the ES. 

The research was > essentially descriptive, but /it generated 
considerable knowledge that bears on public policy questions. 
Ift is highly relevant to an assessment of what the public 
Ei^iploymeht Service is doing and what it should be doing. 
It is most gerr.«ane to any considerations o£ amending the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

.'• / . ■ ■ ■ 

/ 

HOWARD ROSEN 
Director 

ybffice of/ Research , 
and Development 
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Highlights of Findings 



t The employment service (ES) and the want ads have approximately the same 
volune of listings when viewed from the perspective of inventory, or 
stock, of jobs available to a job seeker on first encounter with both 
mechanisms • 

t A daily visit to the ES office exposes the job seeker to only 1.2 additional 
jobs during the remaining working days of the month for each one seen on 
the first day, on the average. A daily reading of the want ads exposes the 
job seeker to 4.2 new listings in the remaining newspaper editions of the 
month, for each job seen on the first Sunday. 

t Want ads receive a flow of about three times as many new listings as ES in 
the course of 28 days,. and a higher volume in virtually all occupations. 

• The differences in ranking between the two intermediaries. in the stock 
analysis and the flow analysis is accounted for by the fact that the average 
job order remains open in the ES system over f three times longer than the 
average life of a want ad. 

• Nearly three times as many empl oyers use the want ads as use the employment 
service. 

• Approximately one-third of all employers who list with ES are multi-mechan- 
ism users--they also list with the want ads during a four week period. 

• These multi -mechanism employers generate nearly 40 percent 'Of all the new 
listings received in ES in a month. 

t During a month multi -mechanism employers genera^e-stn average of 1.7 job 
orders each compared to 1.3 orders per exclusive ES users. In want ads, 
each employer listing in both intermediaries generates an average of 3.6 
listings,-' compared to an average of 1.7 listings per exclusive user of 
want ads. 

• Approximately 91 percent of the employers appearing in the want ads during 
a month do not list tfieir jobs with ES in that period, whereas 67 percent 
of employers who list with ES do not' list their jobs with the want ads. 

• On the average, employers who use both channels do not call ES until six 
days- after their jobs appear in the want ads. ' . 

• The two mechanisms, together, penetrated Approximately 10 perceat of all 
employing units, but the ES penetration rate was. approximately 3 percent. 

t The stock of jobs in. the two intermediaries parallels the broad occupational 
composition of the nation. However, some of the major high-volume *occu-_ 
pations (engineers, teachers, retail sales persons, craftsmen and operatives) 
are under-represented in either mechanism. 




• In ES, 37.5 percent of the flow of new jobs are in low-pay, low-status 
occupations, whereas in the want ads, 25 percent of the flow are in such 
occupations! 

t The following types of establishments appear to be the heaviest users of 
both want ads and ES: bars and restaurants, Hospitals and clinics, private 
households, business services, auto dealers and gasoline stations, personal 
services, hotel and motels, insurance companies and miscellaneous re- ' 
tailers.l/ 

§ In ES, 17 percent of the jobs in stock are in professional, technical, 
and managerial occupations, but only 7.8 percent of the flow of new jobs 
are in those occupations. In the want ads, these occupations represent 
18.3 percent of 'the stocks and 15.0 percent of the flow. Clerical occu- 
pations account for between 17 to 21 percent of stock and flow in both 
intermediaries. 

• The ES percent share of both stock and flow is considerably^ higher in 
almost all farming, processing, machine trades, benchwork, structural and 
miscellaneous blue-collar occupations, than it is in white-collar occupations 

• Certain specific occupations are uncommonly heavy in each intermediary: 
In want ads, these occupations are real estate sales, professional health 
occupations, and cosmotology and barbering'^ while in ES such occupations 
include inventory clerks, house-to-house sales, kitchen helpers, porters 
and janitors, motor freight occupations, service station attendants, ware- 
housemen and material handlers. 

• The occupational composition of ES jobs is materially altered when vieWed 
from the stock or flow perspec'vive: Nearly half of the new jobs listed 

are in 14 occupations, of which eight (representing 17% of all new listings)} 
do not appear in high-volume when examining stock. These are low-pay, I 
low-status jobs which tend to flow in and out of ES in the course of one / 
day^ and do not accumulate a significant inventory. 

fS jobs, especially those in the daily flow, are more diverse in their 
occupational and industrial distribution than jobs appearing in the want 
ads. ^ 

% Mandatory listings constitute ?.l percent of ES stock, but only 11 percent 
of the flow of new listings. \ One-half of the professional, technical, 
and managerial inventory or stock of jobs in ES are mandatory listings, 
and one-quarter of its stock of clerical, processing and machine trade 
jobs. Mandatory openings tend to stay open longer than other jobs mainly 
because of their generally higher education and skill requirements.. 

0 Areas vary greatly in the average length -of time jobs remain in the ES 
sy§tem, ranging,from 5 days to 43 days which reflects considerable var- 
iance not only in difficulty of filling jobs, but also in attention 
paid to maintaining good files of valid openings. 

• ' '5 #► 

y Findings about industries are ven- tentative because of missing industry 
data in want ads. 

vi 



The ES share of listings in both ES/WA stock and flow differs widely 
among geographic areas. The following factors have the greatest 
'association with an area having a higher ES share of new listings: 

!• a relatively high proportion of employment in low-pay, 
low-status occupations, according to the 1970 census; 

2. a low ratio of locally placed help wanted ads to local 
employing units; and 

3. a relatively large staff per labor force ra'tio (i-e,, 
adequate staffing). 

While occupational listings in L th interme?liaries are reflective of 
local economics, service occupations are the major component of both 
ES and want ads stock and flow in . over half of the areas- The stock 
of both want ads and ES has the same core of high volume jobs in nearly 
all areas . However, there is less uniformity among areas in the high- 
volume occupations that appear daily in the ES flow. 
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' INTRODUCTION I 

This monograph is based on a study which is part of a broader research 
effort, directed by the Employment and Training Administration, to \unders tand 
the processes of recruitment and hiring in the American econoiny. Tne study 
project. was concjucted by Olympus Research Centers and was intended tfc enlarge 
the body of knowledge about labor market intermediaries. Though th^.s was 
€-ssentia11y descriptive research^ the knowledge gained bears *ipon meW public: 
policy questions^ and is mast relevant to an arsessn^ent of the basic! function \ 
of the public employment service (£S)--what it does 'now and what it should 
be doing. Most current research and evaluation studies measure the economic 
and social benefits and costs of ES as "a thing in itself J* So far as we 
know, this i^ th'e only study of intermediaries that compares one to another on 
assumption that the main actors on tjiis stage-'-employers and workers--do have 
alternat:^ve search channels and can and do make choices about which to use* 
The research project examines the labor exchange role that is now being 
assigned t^o, ES-^7/iot by government policy makers, economists, social scientists, 
TegislatorV, or /others who are not directly involved in labor markets » but ' 
by the employers themse J ves. Until policy makers look squarely at the j 
employer-generated role for ES and the reasons far it, an air of unreality 
-will continue /to underlie all attempts to define the mission and determine 
the behavior of the agency- 

The study upon which the. monograph is based compares: the stocks and 
flows of occupational listings in the help. wanted ads (occupatiprjs listed 
within an ad) to those placed with ES by local employers (^ob orders) in 12 
labor market areas* The stock data from ES, obtained at the end of the montK 
folTowingthe purge of closed orders, and from the want ads of the closest 
Sunday edition of the newspaper » continues for 12 consecutive months f rom C 
June, 1974, through May, 1975, producing 12 snapshot views. The moving picture 
view . is created by the flow data which is.devetpped by ide^ntifying and ex- 
tracting new listings that flowed daily into and out of eachs, intermediary 
during October, 1974. A subs'tudy' identifies employers who used eacH mechanism 
during the flow period, aid those who uSed both, and the. cofpparative use by 

17 The optional term "Job Service" is preferred to "Employment Service" by ^-^ 
number of states. Since no uniform designation exists, we have chosen to use* 
'•Employment Service" or '\ES'' throughout the monograph. . ' . 



ts:; to deterjnlrie what impact low-pay, low- status 

||Caifipia^^ on both, irrtermecliaries and the ^ffect that tnahdatory llstirtcisi; 

vt:10e .on^fS.-. " rv • 
; ;^ 'the two perspectives (i.e., stock and flow), were pursued because each 
; biPfers^a glimp^ie into the use of the two, mechanisms. The stock per- 

spective tells us not only about thechoice of intermediary' made by the em- ' 
pToyer, but also informs about imbalances between supply and demand. The 
inventory also speaks to vaviations of administrative practices in ES which 
affect the length of time Jobs remain in the system. The flow perspective 
more'cjtearly expresses the employer choice of recruitment channel end captures,* 
p^iicularly in ES, those jobs that come and go out of the system in higher 
Vtffume than can be discerned from the inventory. 

The reader should be reminded of some of the 1 imitations on the scope 
7 of the study arid the findingf that stem^^^^ 

1. Although the 12 study sites are geographically, economically and 
V sociologically diverse, they are not entirely representative. 

, The six largest SMSAs^ studied incorporate^ 80 percent of the pop-:, 
ulation in the study areas; the combined populatiofis of all U.S. X 
_SMSAs with population of 500,000 or more represent only 74 pWcent 
of U.S..riietropolitan population*! To this degree, the sample tends 
j -to overstate the case of •big cities. ' ■ , 

2. The two intermedfaries are placed in a competitive stance only 

; in terms of thr volume M^^^^ Each ntayAhave intrinsic valiie 

vi. capabilities to respond.to the needs of either job seekers or^ 

employers that are of equaT\ or greater ihipprtai^^^ 
volume. This is not an evaluation of the two institutions, since 
no value Judsment ts intended. More doesn't necessarily mean better . 

3. The study is primarily descriptive research, and descriptions of 

. : social phenomena focusies maiu^y on what and who. Analysis of why 
phenomena occur is severly ham(5^6d by the absence of significant 
data obtainable only through deep^and more analytical research • 
methods. * **'*^ - 

However, oyer 204,000 help wanted ads in 19 newspajjers were counted 
and 'examined ,^of which 62,000 met 'criteria foi; incliusion in tWstudy and 
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r^^dfed/'^iil^^^ the 12 areas, job orders were examined from ES instal-/ 



p9lM|jpttJ^^ 30* conmurii ties. This :represents a fdrmidaWe data base / , S 

ififjl^^ draw rconclusions that would strongly suggest a pattern to be [''^.r-:^^ 

.^?;^^j^Ji^Oi^^ United States. ~ r~— - •• , 

v ttie monograph beg-^^ two conceptual instruments, or i n- 

-;''St1tutional models, which providKcoherence and meaning to the description, * 
. data' and analysis which Follows: 

1: Drawing on data gathered in \this study, as well as 6n other labor . 

market research and empirical knowledge of the behavior of other • ^. 
intermediaries, a model was constructed that depicts job search 
and recruitment processes and channels at several levels. From 
the model one may infer the existence of a screening and filter- 
ing process through which job openings pass from the employers' 
preferred recruitntent channels, which are the least open, to the . 
generetl public, tp the last resort, most public recruitment 
I methods: waHt ads and ES. ' . 

2. A,idi$tinctiorl.^ is drawn betvieen two functiona^l types of labor . • 
exchange intermediaries: the broadcaster and 1bhe broker. The 
- character! stiQS of each are analyzed, using want ads as the broad- 

cas^HTiodel and private employment agencies as the broljer u.odel, 
^ * Evidence is tKen adduced that ES role confusion stems partly from^ . . , , 
^ an oscillation between the two functional models. - 

The.purpose of the monograph is to extract the essence of the 'study 
, .^epoft and to delineate more 1 sharply and clearly the policy issues and im- 
//plications that emerged from it. Having had the benefit bf critical responses ^ | 
.tb.the original study, this -condensation is accoiripanipd by. refinements that 
entiiiTed some modification?. The most important refi|?emeht concerned the job 
search/recruitment model. Data were compressed but otherwise not altered, : 
The reader interested in the more detailed and- complete anjalysis'^of findings - 
is. rei^jerred to thd' report, the Comparative Labor Market Role of Newspaper .: 
Help Wanted Ads and Public Employment Service Job Listings (Miriam Johnson 
' ahd Marged Sugarman, Salt Lake C it/: .Olympus Research Corp. , January, 1977). \ 
It is our hope^that the ensuing material will contribute to the national 
dialbgue about the fission of the public emp/loyment^ service. ' . 

• • ■ . ■ • • / ■ ' . ■ • ^ • " 
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;= ;/ ■ 1 . 'LABOR EXCHANGE: HYf^OTHESES AND MODELS 



How employers with openings and potential workers learn of and find '• 
each other is of crucial concern to policy makers and to operators of the 
Public Employment Service (ES). The like'lihood of "need" for ES labor ex-' 
change services and the potential for these services is closely linked 
to the degree to which labor market transactions take place through other 
intermediaries, both formal and informal. 

Based on a synthesis of findings from recent labor market research^^ 
as well as the empirical results of this study, this chapter offers a 
framework for giving meaning and coherence to the body of data which 
follows. It has three purposes: 

To present a hypothetical institutional model of the job • 
recruitment-search processes. 

■J 

To define the nature of the two intermediaries under 
study, within the framewbrk of the model. 
To develop institutional models of labor exchange func- 
tions and define the organizational characteHstics that 
are required in each. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Assumptions ^ . 

In. approaching the construction of a hypot^^^^ model, we begin 
with a series of hypotheses or -assumptions . 

•Assumption Qne 

The hierarchy of recruitment methpds used by etiiployers reflects gradation 
of employer obligations or demonstrable preferences. 'The universe, of job 
vacancies, then, is not a continuum insofar as^emp-loyer recruitment behavior . 
is concerned. The mix of jobs that fall into the domafin of the two public V 
interme(|liaries under the sti/dy is qualitatively different from those in - 
closed or informal systems. . . ' , 

' IT Camil 'y\ssociates. Recruitment. Job Searchr and the United States Em ploy- 
M-^"^ l^^V^^ (Philadelphia: Camil Associates, 1975) and Jbbseeking Met hods" 
. Used by American Workers (Washington, D. C: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
- M^^'^i- '"6 Studies will be referred to as "Camil" and ""BLS " 
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1. // Given a choice, employers prefer to recruit and; sieTi^^^ from v 

sources that are closer and more-familiar to them for j ail job/catbgories, 

Thev*broadcast their vacancies to the narrowest, most restricted market . 

1 . ^ ill 

which is most apt to produce acceptable workers with the; required skills. 

The job appears in the less restricted public market only v^hen closer 

audiences have failed to respond or were unavailable to "thf employer. As 

a consequence of such a "picking off" and filtering process, the mix of 

jobs that do fall into the public domain differs in kind flFrom the total 

universe of job vacancies. ^ / ^ : 

2. Certain types of jobs tend to dominate the unrestricted public 
market. They appear in large volume and can be stratified as follows: 

a. Jobs in low-pay, low-status, and high-turnovel* occupations. 

b. Jobs in- occupations of uncertain income ( comni'iss ion sales) . 

c. Jobs within any occupational family which arfs least attractive * 
and hardest to fill. ;j 

d. Jobs hard to fill because of scarcity of th'dr^ required skills. 
^"ATl four categories require broadcast to a wide ^audience arid some 

require lengthy broadcast as well, ^ 

3. Because of these factors, the public intermediary market tends . 
to be* characterized by a comparatively small share of the total volunfe of 
vacancies consisting largely of less desirable jobs which are broadcast to . 
the' largest, less "attached," .less "belonging" pop! of potential workers.-^ 

4. The jobs that .dominate- the* two systems Istilidied here— want ads 
and ES— are more similar than they are different,: and they serve essen- ' 
tially the same range of job seekers and employers. ' 

Assumption Two . 

Until a job filters into the publ icly accessible, formal , institu- 
tional intermediaries, it does not repre^sent a viable potential for ES. ^ 

1. Except for obligatory closed systems, both job seeker and emp/loy- 
er can exercise freedom of choice in the recruitment or search methods /they 
use. The primary competitors to the use of ES as a recruiting mechanism 

17 The assumption that fewer jobs fall ona larger audience is supported 
by findings in the Employment Service Potential (ESP) Studies. See /footnote 
10 in this chapter. / 



* are help wanted ads and the private employment agencies./ ES has no 
potential fpr capturing vacancies which can be fi lied. by th^ closed sy? terns 
or the informal methods, whatever level ol" effort it makes. Inevitably, 
the foreman's brother or friendf the aggressive job se^^leer who shows up at 
the- company's, personnel office when the job ..b^mes vacant, a recommendation 
from a professional associ^tiorf, a union hiring hall referral or the Givil 
- Service list will fill the job (assuming these are available ^.and can meet 
requir^sments), before the job is listed with ES, private employment agencies 
or want ads. 

2. Even if the job listing is sought out and captured by the private 
agencies or ES/WA market, employers will, if they can, continue to search 
their closer environs and will usually favor an acceptable candidate pro- 
duced by the informal or closed-system mechanisms over those produced by 

the formal public ones. 

-I ^> ■ . ' . ' • 

3. Employer perception of ES is not the primary reason for failing 
to ll?t their openings. The employer "either felt he didnH need the 
Employment Service or it had nothing to do with his needs for employees."-^/ 
An employer's decision to "go public" generally occurs beca.use of a fail- 
ure or antitipated failure to draw enough satisfactory employees from the ' 
narrower circle. " ' ^ ^ . • 

4. . The arena of competitive potential for ES occurs after the ' 
employer crosses the line igto- making a formal public annojp ;ement. Only 
v^,^ then is the choice among the three intermediar1es>basfid on the employer's * 
' \perception of their comparative competency to fill the employer's needs. 

Assumption Three " 

.Public labor exchange channels perform two basic functions: (1) 
they centralize and broadcast job vacancy information, and (2)„they act 
as direct and active mediators or brokers^ in bringing jobs and workers ^ 
together. 

1. Private* employment agencies are models of a labor exchange 
, broker function. Help wanted ads are a model of a labor exchange broadcast 

3/^; Camil op. cit. , p.>29. . 
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JSfSttSft • ; It Pa»'3l 1 els -the ■ pri vate-emploi^^ 

ment -agencies in p^^fbrijiing the broker role arid, the help wanted ads in the 
'"^centralizing and |r(/ad/ast 

2. -The majoy distinction' between the services offered by the help 
wanted ads and is/l ik i n the abi 1 i ty of the 1 atter to act as a borker . 
. Using occupations hfeavily- identified with private entployment agencies as 
a prototype of job^ which usually require intensive brokering, it could be 
expected that sucli jobs would appear more heavily in ES than in want ads. 

Job Recruitment/Search Model 

Based bn the preceding assumptions, we have constructed a recruitment- 
job search ^liiodel (Figure I'.l) which correlates the method used by employers 
to broadcas't ,4nd fill their employment needs and the several audiences. The 
~ .invertedKtfi angle represents the'vacancy broadcast by the employer to 'the 
potential /audience. The juxtaposed upright pyramid represents the audience 
and the-filaii it must "be in^'oj^der to "heaV it.. The sequence of levels is 
general 1^' oHered according to jradation of openness of the announcement and ' 
.excTusiv^n^ss of the audience, with the most exclijsive at the; top of the 
figure. iThdre is no attempt to arrange levels in accordance with the ^ 
V aggregate number Hf vacancies occurring at each level, the statistical size 
of the Suiliehce,. or the frequency with which matches occur. " 
^ ' Dil-awing on the jiiagram, we elaborate on each level or segment of the 
model. 'Nothing that follows, or that has been said, should be interpreted 
' as;;a description of a.rigid sequence, precluding the possibiltty that, em- 

pl dyers! use many or even all search methods at once, depending on the 
' economy and other factors . The inodel attempts only to describe the dynamics, 
. of the ^search girocess and its' underling rationale. 

the internal market (Level I) refers to those job changes that occur 
within an enterprise for^which a-competitive choice, is made, either by 
transfer or promotion of the currently employed, or the recall of those on 
: T&yoff i A "job change" in this sense requires an actual change in incum- - 
bents, j not merely a change of. job content for the same" incumbent. Though 
-th|6re is little statistical evidence regarding the size of internal labor ' 
•■.market transfer.s,. promotions, or recalls, the Employment .Service Potential 
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Figure 1.1. A filc^ruitmcnMbb Search Model 
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'''I'i'^^^^i^lpi^'i^ wfthln a "quarter,' and identifying ■"those th'at;a're-re- -{-f: 
'^^^^^iif^^j%^''cmi^ wfthima time. |Tame. , In Nevada, approximately 
il|ii^iil||5efSBn| «^ in 1975 were rehires.^ In California, during; 

f?f the fourth quarter of 1974, rehires constituted ,16 percent of all hiring 
■X dctivlty.T/ The internal market, by definition, does not make use of market 

intermediaries. " . 
,: / \ Word of mouth (Level II) describes those jobs that are obtained 
through the personal contacts of job seekers. This is an informal, non- 
institutionalized process beginning either with the employers' announce- ' 
ment of their opening to those closest to them— employees, business associ- 
ates, and competitors— or because. employees themselves know of the impend- 
ing departure of a fellow employee before the employer is apprised. 
Employers often first post such openings within their place of business 
so that emplcyees*may have first access for tteir family and^^f 
' ' The aggregate number of transactions that take place through vthis method 
is very high, but the .announcement of a particular opening goes to a 
microroarket. The person who gels the jols has soirp^ipersonal, connection, 
however reinote, vHth the employer's circle. ^ L i 

The survey conducted by Cami l of empl oyers i nd i gates that this "word. 
' of mouth" rtetjiod is, in their perception, the most successful and the one . 
' ' they most prefer. The. BLS survey found that 27 perpent of sUecessfUl^^^ 
V • seelcers secured their jobs «n the basis , of such informal information \. 

carriers, 'While Camil -attributed about 30 percent^to this method: ^ 'i,r.A^'-' '::, 
a\ The potency of thns recruitment method is reflectefd in the if port|nce • - 

\ (attached to it by the Equal Employment Opportunities; Cbrnmission ^^^^^^^^ 
\ Guidebook for Emplbyers, and it has /Been the subject of substantial judicial 
I condemnation. Numerous courts have found that the "word of moiuth redruit- 
\njent by a .substantially all-white work force, has the effect of repTicating 
j:he racial characteristics of ..the existing work forc^."-^^ ' 

^ The Nevada" Employment Service Potential Project , Draft (San Francisco: 
2g1on IX, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Trai n 1 n § ■ Admi n 1 strat i;on , 

u|cemberr-1976n •' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ '■ C ■ 

tSA JEiiipTd^^ Potential , Draft (Sacramento: California :Employ- 

iireVt^^D^^^ 

W V Barbara Schlel -and Paul Grossman, Empl pyment Pi scri mi nation Law • 
fWaVh1ngton, ,D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, 1976). . ■ , ' ' 

' 1 . i- j . 'j^— : ' - 7- ^ 
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seeker are Tecu-5red\to use the mechanis^i^ be:1t Civil 
f ■ ft v^^^i'Of the union hiring ha.|,l, to find each other. In one instance, th^ V 
I, broadcast is limited to those workers who have succeeded through the "rites .. 
^ i of passage," attained union membership and met all ufit^n^js^ireni^nt^ 
ipertain to being dispatched to a job. though anyone can apply for Civil. 
iService employment, ^the job openi.ng itself can be filledvorily by those wh0 . ; 
have passed the Civil Service tests aJ^d met other requirements . .Level III 
jobs are made available to a larger body of job seekers only when the 
hiring hall cannot supply the workers, or the Civil Service lists are ex- 
hausted. ( 

The formal, semi-closed optional systems (Level IV) consist. of 
various institutions that act as intermediaries between a pool of jobs • • 
^, and workers with specific occupational skills or- training. The use of these 
systems is optional for both principals. The intermediaries include, but 
■ ' are.jiot limited to professional associations, their journals and placement 
1 service^ at regional and national meetings, serving highly specialized pro- 
. fessional and tecdinical fifeldsi college placement, trade school- placement, ^ 
and many employability development goverjiment programs .which provide em- * . 
plpyers with pools of neiwly traijned workers who are'.already in the system; ' 
; .unions, withcyjt hi ring/hal Is, that provide employers' and members with a r 
. jreferral service. T^ugh employers may be free to recrujt from other - , 
.' i member\hip/in the group insures an experienced <)ryqua']^ worker 

, " j j.pbol," and thus' tlii;| referif^al service functions, for members, trainees* or 
graduates ,pnly^; /\ ■ ; 

i i . ^ Jhe optical ^|mi-closed systems may involve a wider circle to which 
M the job open ipt^ is broadcast, tut they are ne\<ertheless circumscribed; by r ^ 
- ; the controlling mechanisms which often operate to contain tife audience, t , 
. ; which the job is broadcast. Together, Levels III and IVj the closed and . " 
semi-closed systems, account for approxiinately 8 percent of the successful 
, ,. ' job search method of workei^-s, as extrapolatied from the.; BLS survey data. 

' Employer gate hires q.evel 'V) refers to those matches that OQcur as - 

. /employers hire individuals w'ho come to their establishment in search of 
.work-. The BLS sttidy indicate? that this method by job seekers accounts 
__l__J55rjl!Oi:ejTires_^^ if ^^ey 

hid "applied directly, to ah employer without suggestions or referrals 7^ 

•:/.■■; .•■ ■ ' = . ■ ^ U ■ ■ • - 
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Si - f ^ ^5 percent r^drted that this is ho\^ thejy found^-^^^ 

Sinee a.;respcmc^^ could have reasonably xoncluded thp 



V; does- rib^ adsV the 35 percent may . be si ightly. overstated ; 

V \ Such job^seekers, through their self-propel ledf behavior^ move them- 
selves into a position where they _.can hear the employer's announcements.. - 
The direct employer contact method is used with varying degrees of sophis- 
.ti cation by all kinds of job seekers. There are those with highly sought 
after skills, credentials and experience, who know their' oWn market far 
better than any intermediary possibly could, know where the jobs , are apt 
to occur gnd are essentially seeking depth information upon which to make, 
a choice. Others, less assured of their place in the queue, conduct a 
purposeful, wellTorganized search for work, concentrating their efforts 
on the company, industry, location, or occupation in whicff they are inters- 
ested in ieStablishing themselves, and using the job search as a means of 
increasing the" extent of their knowledge. There ^are, however, those— most 
often in unskilled, low-pay occupations--who. conduct an aimless, limited, 
"hit-and-miss" search, returning to thte same few' known employers on a pre- 
scribed route, or presenting themselves tpr the .employer with the defeatist , 
/'"Tll take anything" approach. Such job search ^'s uneconomical and wastes 
the worker's time arid mone^. 

Though the direct approach method is theoretirnlly available to all 
job seekers, large numbers— 34 percent, according to BLS--d.id not use it 
to get their jobs and may, because of timidtty or Tack' of knowledge, re- 
"■quire intermediation! ^And large numbers of- smaller, less prominent enter- 
prises may. never have the opportunity for a gate hirie. 

There is /considerable empirical evidence that, employers prefer to 
hire people who make an independent search for work to those who are sent Ij 
by a publ ic (igency because they regard- the former individuals as. better | 
risks in view of the demonstrable self-propelled desire for workl ^ E^, - 
referrals are often viewed, perhaps, unfairly, as less work-oriented in- y 
dividuaTs who are forced by the requirement of the work ,test to 'accept 
referrals. 

In all , according to BLS,;.noughly tv(o-thirds 
job-person matches that take place do so through 



(61 percent) of the 
he two informal methbds 



(Levels I and V) without requiring employers to. broadcast the Vacancy/ 
iWorrflartion -beyon i their -i'mmediate environs^ -aad.i/ithout the n nt^jrvention 
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|';/"T"'' 'of a ■^rnwil thi'rd party. / 1 ' ' ■ '"^i; 

V v" 1 The private enip1o.yinent agenciest devel l/I) are a formal public in- * 

termedi iry to the degree that there are no institutional barriers to their 
use by either job. seeker or employer. They are one of the optjpns avail- 
able in those occupations in which they operate a brokering service. The 
option, however, is not open to all job seekers, even within thase occu- 
pations. Not only do agencies charge a fee to either party, but they can 
'and do cream the population and the jobs that come to them. Neither ES 
nor the want ads have such prerogatives. Want ads are available to every- 
one, and ES'is obliged to continue to work for and with the /less qualified 
applicant as a matter of law and public policy. The contrast tends to cast 
the private employment agencies into the role of an outstationed employer - 
personne 

^ private agency tends to specialize in groups of related > occupations 
or in funicular industries or fields of work such as medical and for ' 
services. According to Camil, the fee was paid by the worker in 60 per- \ 
cent af the jobs obtained through this,, mechanism.^ A high proilort ion of i 
the individuals 'placed by private agencies in mainly white collar jobs 
, . were, young, w^ite women. The activities of the private Agencies are' 

cloaked in so- much secrecy as to defy a direct study of their impact, ' 
, 'practices,, and labor market role. ' . ' 

* Our stud>, then, is "measuring and compaHng the choice made by the 
employer between the two most ubiquitous formal intermediaries, ES (Level 
vri) and the help. wanted ads (Level VUI). -^Together with private agencies. ' 
■ ^- . , thesf intermediaries account for about a^iijyarter of the jobs found by . job r . 
seekers. ' : * , 



1/ (This percentage may be influenced by the size of the cities' in the 
Camil study. Larger cities would tend tovhave a higher volume of upper 
bracket administrative and professional jobs, with the fee paidby the 
employer; ■ ' f 
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The rationale for the comparison comes from the conviction that the 
want ads and ES are more similar to one anothef than either is to any 
other intermediary. The following reasons are offered: 

• Each is a mechanism accessible for unrestricted use to all 
^ occupations. Industries, employers, or job seekers* 

• Neither workers nor employers are compelled to use want ads 
or ES as an exclusive method for filling openingsr or obtain- 
ing jobsl ' 

• Unlike other labor exchange mechanisms, want 3<ls and ES are 
abie'to jnaintairi very little, if any, control oyer the vpl- , ; 

* ume pr the characteristics' of their users, be they employers 
or readers/ job seekers. ^ ... - 

• The use of either involves an active,- formai act^^^d^^^^^ 

.1 part of the empTiOyer which stepsf beyond the search within 

his or her own circle or envirorts. ^ i 



• Neither charges a fee to employer or ^ob seeker for the 
/brokering service, though there is; a miniiral cost tp 

^mplbVer for a^^ 

• Both operate in the same local market, subject to the same 
economic and demographic conditions or competition from 
other hiring channels.. \ 

• Both are central repositories for dissisminating job 
vacancy information which is available^.to the general 
public. 

There are, however, critical differences between the two: 

• Though both receive and d/sseminate vacancy inforrwiti on, only 
ES provides the broker fuhction---thii task of feffec-ting a 

■^^ — maich;. — -a- . v^— 



• Want ads are a commerdal venture. TM^^ 

d^'etr^e is revenue andMt is not centl?iniy concerned with 
serving the^^cal T^bor market or fulfilling a sociaT^or 



t Want ads are disseminated to a rnuth larger, niore dfye>r^-e 
audience which includes individuals who are only itiargirtally 
seeking work. ESJh^s a far smaller clientele consistinc of 
deliberate job seekers. 

The hypothetical model is set forth as a process, and is unrelated 
to the level of unemployment or to other spedial circumstances which would 
affect the volume and velocity of jobs that filter down to the public 
domain. A tight market would, of course, drop a larger volume of jobs, 
more quickly into theM^p of the' public intermediaries. 

A number of conditions may cause some emp%yers to place jobs in tlie ' 
public domain more quickly and more frequently than other employers. The 
Federal Contractor Job Lifting" Program,!/ commonly called Mandatory Listings 
(ML), requires most government contractors to list inosy of their jobs with 
ES in order to insure preferential treatment for Viet MaV era and disabled 
veterans. Title VH of the^Civil Hights Act^ may impel e)nployer*$ to place 
their jobs with either or both intermediaries to fulfill ,an affinnativs , ' 
action policy, though nothing in either mahd'ate implies that the hiring 
pattern would depart from the sequence of preference sijgges ted. by. the clla- 
gram. In addition^ special conditions suited for the'jnibllc^broadcast of > 
jobs might include hew employers establishing a plant r^^^ the fecruit- 

meht of a full complement of workers ; a foreknp^^ or assumption on the 
part of the employer of searcity in a particular speMality; an employer 
hiring so infrequently as to, know little about worker poolSf. 

However, none of these conditi 9ns seriously impinges upoit the ^es^en-. 
tial thesis that employers 'V preferences and obligations in their use of 
intermefiiaries are endemi c, creating a "1 as t resort"- public market with 
definable characteristics. ^ * ^ 

-though everyone throughout the pyramid has access to the jots that 
appear publicly, the persons fn 'the lower portion. of the pyr-amid do not. 

8/ title 38, Unitft'd States Code 

1/. amended by the Equal Empl oynteht Opportunity Act of 1972 . 




niwts. iWerent in the process is a tendency for^^ a decreastng 
■ - the. total i?»fc'afhcies that occur to be announced to\an enlarging cpn^etiiifl:^ 
audience.—^ And the fact that there we« e no takeVs in the more restrict 
•V ed markets ^ the assumption that either thev>j6b is less^ . 

: isirable than jobs that were filled or that ttjigrre are fewer individuals 
available with the required skills. and» therefore, to find them requires 
a wider broadcast. 

Labor exchange Models / 

As has been said* the critical difference in services provided be- 
tween ES and, the help wanted ads is. in the broker function: want ads « 
^r^ purely a broadcaster of labor market information. ES, though i^ broad- 
casts its jobs in the job information centers and permits a' measure of ' . 
self-selection, is also presumaWy^a brokerage,. As- used here, "broker" 
u^^, describes a variety of specific activities which call for aa increasing; 
JT^Jdegree of intermediation at each step. These might include: 



I 



« . Narrowing the audi ehce by providing accurate iob. :descrip^^ , ,. , - ■■■'f:':r 

tipnsi, titles, and codes. ; - r ; 

■ . ' ■ ■.. ■ v ■ - " . .■ , y -••r..-- •■ 

' • Controlli ng the flow of applicants. , ; . -/ 

' t Giving informatio n which shapes the. expectations of either . , 

■ • employer or job seeker. . ' ■ • ' ; 

• Searching the market within and outside the.institutTdh 
for the worker or thftjob. , ■ . • 

tit- ■ ■ - •, ,. _ t ' ^ ■_ . 

\ • Selecting an ai[ypropriate worker- or an appropriate job. 

« Selling._aj?^j;oi^^ -.^ ' 

• Arr^n gincj the meeting . * ;^ 

'■ w Following up tt^e results . ? ■[ 

• Continuing with other match efforts if the firsr fails. • ;^ 

Itt/ Evidence strongly supportive iJff this assumption has recently coTO^tp^^^^^^^^^^^^^^. ; 
■Tight with initial data from the Employment Service Potential Project (op. - 
cit.). Turnover rates, based on a count of new hires per quarter, are ^^^ . k^^ 
actually vastly higher than has heretofore been estimated. . .. . t> ^/ \ 
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THfe dual broadcasi-brokerage' role pV^^ 
- fusing. Because each of the two commercial •Thterme^taries is more purely 
'■ one qr the other, a dissection of their bas^- behavioral and organizational 
elements provides a vantage point from which to view ES in its permutations. 

The Broadcalt Model 

The 'help wan teti ad section can be likened to the owner of the premises 
of a farmers ' .^narket which rents stalls. The owner has rules, for use, he , 
provides the "premises knd the parking space. But, essentially, each stall 
, occupier decides; how to display his goods, what he will sell, and for- what 
. ■ price. ■ . f ■ " , 

ThevheTp wanted dd section is rewarded in proportion to the volume of 
labor market informatioh reiceived on the one hand, and the dissemination r 
of ttiat information to the public through sale, of newspapers on the other. 
I It offers the informatibh to art indiscriminate applicant supply; any reaJer 
* is a potential user of that labor market information. Its responsibilities 
"end with the display of the ad. 

Internally, the newspaper has discrete structures to deal with each 
side of the labor market and one has no>elat1onsh1p to the other. The 
classified ad section deals only With the employer and other advertisers. ' 
• 'The job seeker,^ as a member of the public, is the concern of the circula- 
,,tion deiiar'tment. The "sales" efforts--tO/1ncrease revenue either through 
•the sale of more help wanted space, or the sale of more newspapers-rare 
unattSac^ied to and unrelated to the labor exchange processes. ^ 
' . ' Job seekers using want ads are ei;igaged in a 5elf- screening process. 
^ EnVloyers may, in^fact, en^Jloy screening devices within the ads. Such 

dey^ices 1n(^Tude suppressing the identifying information, requiring a letter 
o»^^elephone call in response, or using highly technical ad script to dis- 
courage inappropriate responses. The employer could also induce responses 
by jijppressing negative information or distorting earning potentials. . " 

3 . - The relationship between the employer and the want ad taicer is 

:> totally Impersonal. Any„. one'of many ad, takers may respond to the telephone 
. • Opde|t^ The person taking the ad makes no claim to expert knowledge of the 

' ..7 supply^ side of the market, nor of occupational variables or prevailing 
~.] Or**®®* ^'^^ "swspaper bears no responsibility for the outcome of the ads. 

\ / ; ■ - .^-^ ■. ■ , '. -'i 

-o?-': '. ■ • 'y ■ ■■■■■ ■ . ■ . • ■ ■' 
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The Broker Model 



The broker role; of the private agencies is akin to that of the marriage 
broker: If the meeting between the two "takes," the broker haS earned his 
fee. 

Awards are^entirely dependent upon effecting a match between job 
seeker and employer, whichever pays the fee. The job and applicant infor- 
mation is owned, controlled and', in fact, sold by the broker. No effective • 
self-screening is possible. Only a small portion of the job volume is 
publicly displayed in a newspaper, and the information that is advertised 
is geared to attract business to the agency rather than to broadcast speci- 
fic op6n^ngs. The critical, detailed, identifying information is not 
divulged until a screening process has taken place and the third-party role 
is insured. 

To exercise the brokerage function and fulfill the promises inherent 
irr it, certain behavioral and organizationaV characteristics are evident: 

• The same person must deal with both sides of the market. This 
is an essential ingredient of brokering in any field, 

• The expertise claimed by the broker can best be attained, or 

simulated *if the broker narrows the playing field to a group 
of occupations or an industry where the brokering activity ^ 
is most likely to be needed. 

% The relationship requires a high degree of personalization in 
order to develop trust jsince the "professionalism" of the 
service offered is somewhat amorphic. To ensure return business, 
it is necessary to fulfill the role of ,a surrogate for those 
souiw:es of information that are in Level II--word of mouth-- 
and are in closest proximity to the employed. 

• To fulfill the imp! ied promise to make an active search of 
available workers or jobs for the best possible match, the 
same person who is ^sponsible for the match is also involved 
in an active search for new business--seekiajg,appl icants in 
order to keep the promise to the employer or soliciting 
employers for job listings in order to keep the'promise to 
the job seekers. Private employment agencies do not sep- 
arate these functions. They all reside in a single person, 
as they do in most middlerhan, broker activities. 

t Private agencies depend heavily on job development to make 
matches, and do not restrict themselves to "house" orders 
(i.e., unsolicited Jobs placed by, employers) . - ^ 
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t Private agencies tend to refer only one applicant for an open^ 
, ing rather than a number, though this practice is not univer- 
sally adhered to. 

t .. When the employer jor the job seeker does not get any response 
or gets a poor response to the enlistment of intermediary aid, 
the onus for the failure falls on the broker--not on the ecoh- - 
orny, the quality of the jobs or the applicant supply. Once 
the broker has acce|Dted a client, he essentially accepts re- 
sponsibility for failure. 

• Whoever pays the fee, the ^'ob is owned by the emprljyer. Hence 
the broker becomes the outside personnel officer for the enter- 
prise, a consultant brought in to perform a specific task. 
Erfiployers either pay for that service themselves, or pass re-, 
cruiting costs on to the job Seeker who pays the fee, depend-, 
ing on the skill level and supply/demand conditions. 

t Brokers limit their activities, cream the supply, seek more 
salable applicants .and more desirable,- higher paid jobs upon 
. which to spend their energies since th^ commission is the 
source of their livelihood.* Their greatest advertising em- 
phasis is placed on bringing in a stream of people rather 
than jobs, 59 as to cull out the less attached, less desir- 
able, more numerous audience and find those applicants for 
whom better jobs can be developed. 11/ 



Th^ two models have conflicting elements since broadcasting the job 
makes self-selection possible which reduces^ the; need for a^broker^ 

The Employment Service 

- ■ • , , ' ■ ■ , ■ . - .. - , 

The structure and procedures , in ES clearly contain elements of both 
models: 

To'the degree that it determines what information is ex- , 
tracted from the employer and applicant, organizes and 
clarifies it, and also controls the referrals, it emulates^ 
the broker model. \ v 

• It is rewarded for selecting, referring, and '^placing 
applicants--a broker characteristic. 

■ ■ ^ ■ _ 

11/ The information about private employment- agencies is garnered from 
discussions with owners of both applicant and employer fee paying agencies 
both franchised and individual firms. It is not pjjesented as representa- 
tive but does offer significant insights. Respondents agreed that they 
(a) place 20 percent of their, applicants, (b) fill only a small pprtion ^ 
of the "house" orders, and, as much as 70 percent of their placements are 
a consequence of job development. ' 



t Like the broadcaster , ES subjects all jobs to essentially 
the same process. It makes no formal or operational dis- 
tinctions among jobs in terms of the degree of brokering 
effort expected, needed, or possible, 

w To the degree that it structurally separates dealings with 
the applicant public from dealings with the employer, it . 
emulates the informational model . The centralized order- 
tiaking unit is a near replica of the wqint ad taker. 

t When the outside "sales" force is separated from contact 
with the two principals, it emulates the broadcaster . 

t Occupational or industrial specialization glides along 
between the two models, though centralized order taking 
has significantly decreased occupational specialization, 
.sending the agency in the direction of a broadcast model . 

• Because of placement definitions, anS the pressures of - 
job order and applicant flow, ES staff depends heavily 
on "house" openings for making the match, with limited 
effort to develop jobs for applicants. This is a serious ^ 
departure from the broker model . 

, * «f Job Bank and computerized job- person matching clearly _ 

moves in the direction of the depersonalized information 
model , despite the matching function of the computer, 
unless tbe computer is used as one of the tools of the 
broker. ^ 

t Displaying all. pr nearly all the job orders for public ^ 
scrutiny and Self-selection "increases the tendency toward 
the labor exchange broadcast model , though the withholding 
of identifying information clings to^the broker function. 

■ ; ■ ■ V z-i^f 

t Unless otherwise specified, ES tends to refer 'three. / 
^ afiplicants for one opening which deviates from the b/oker 
practice to a degree. 

t The degree to which ES is all-encompassirlg and does not 
cull the audience, test, reject, and reduce its appli- , 
cant users, ^it emulates the broadcast mooel . 

V 

\ 

This," then* brings us to the study, in question. When employers 
enter their vacancy into, the public domain, what are their criteria for 
choices among the available intermediaries? When and why do employers 
choose to use both ES and want ads? What are their expectations from 
both? When th^y use both for the same occupation, is it fair to assume 
that they perceive both as providing access to a pool of job seekers from 
which to draw Referrals— the broadcast function? > 



The Camil Study, which is based on interviews with samp.e employers, 
provides a profile of employer use and perceptions of ES, some of which 
are particularly relevant to our s1:udy. For example, employers have a 
range of different expectations when placing an order, and various degrees 
of complaint or satisfaction.' Only 31 percent of the employer users of ES 
expected careful broker-type screening. Another 14 percent wanted pre- 
liminary screening. However, fully half of the employers in the Camil 
Study expected nothing more than that ES send "qualified people," and, 
according to Camil, this latter group used ES as a ^central ized mechanism, 
dropping their vacancies into a pooT of knowrv job seekers.. The study 
further suggests that'the greatest amount of dissatisfaction with the 
agerfcy stemmed from those employers who had apparently regarded it as a 
broker and were dissatisfied with the quality or the aljservce of referrals. 
-It appears that employer users of ES expected and wanted response tb their 
jo|) orders more quickly than the average employer interviewed. In ex- 
amining recruitment methods' used, .Camil found that ES was seldom used' 
exclusively. The most common combinations of intermediary use were ES 
with newsplpers and one other method and ES with private agencies. 

. The ensuing chapters provid^ insights intb the labpr exchange role 
played by ES. The agency can do only that which is asked of it by employers 
^nd workers who own the jobs and the skills. There is lil^tle to be gained 
by criticizing a public institution if it fails to do that which is beyond 
it5 scope and power. 




2. DESCRIPTI^OF THE PROJECT 

The rationale for the data collection procedures used in the study 
can best be illustrated by following a composite job seeker, engaged in 
the search for work at different times and with varying degrees of inten- 
sity/ The person (hengeforth referred to as JS), is neither interested 
in'nor eligible for training, work experience, on-the-job training, or 
any subsidized employment opportunity emanating from manpower programs. 
OS is willing to accept full- or part-time, temporary or permanent work, 
except casual labor lasting three days or less. He/she is literate in 
English and free of those physical handicaps that would interfere with a 
visit to the local ES office. Our job seeker is unwilling to commute, 
beyond usual commuting distances for the labor market area, unwilling to 
pay a fee for obtaining a jab, and is generally reluctant to respond to 
the ads placed by private employment agencies. Thev^person may or may not 
use various other job search methods, but this study perceives the labor 
irfarket through that job seeker's experiences with help wanted ads and ES 
listings- qnly. Our job .seeker lives in any of the 12 areas under study 
and looks for a job periodically and sometimes every day. 

In the periodic or daily search, JS encounters the stocks and flows 
of jobs placed by employers in the two intermediaries, which are the source 
of the 'data. This chapter describes the files, the study sites, and the 
aWay in which the'-data are handled. 

The Basic Files 

the study draws on two data sources--want ads and employment. service 
1 istings— which are organized into three files for analysis: the stock, 
the flow, and the match studies. 

Stock Data - The First Day 6f Search 

Our composite job seeker begins the search for work on the first 
day of the month, after all orders closed during the preceding month have 
been rembved from the active ES file and before new ones have been acfded. 
When visiting the ES office,^JS has access to all open orders in the office 



on Jjhat day. On the closest Sunday, JS examines every ad listed 1n the-, 
help wanted col utnns, rejecting those jobs that cannot be located within 
the area, those ads placed by private employment agencies, and those that 
appear to be earning opportunities other than jobis. All ads placed by . 
employers for work within that same labor market area are presumed to 
describe jobs that are open and available. 

The #kbck analysis consists of a comparison fcetween the opportunities 
for work found in each system at 12 monthly intervals, beginning with the 
end of June 1974 through 'the end of May 1975 in 12 labor market areas. 
Comparisons are made by volume, occupation, and other characteristics, . 
Thus, we follow JS through a set of 12 pertodic snapshots of the inventory 
of job listings in each of the two public intermediaries--ES and help 
wanted ads. ^ . # 

Flow Data - The Daily Search 

In the* flow study, the stance and image of the person are altered. 
JS now has a prodigious memory and is engaged in an active, daily search 
for work. Beginning, with the last Silhday in September 1974 (a stock day), 
JS scans each daily edition of the newspaper want ads for foiiV weeks. 
Brushing afsfde the ads seen the day before, JS selects only the new list- 
ings. In daily visits to ES^ beginning with the first working day of 
October, JS also selects only the new listings. The flow analysis con- 
sists of an examination of new jobs that flow through each system during 
four weeks in October, and a comparison between the two in the 12 areas, 
tfy volume, occupation, and other characteristics, 

4. The total opportunities to which JS is exposed in a month .consist ^ 
of the first day's stock plus the subsequent new listings , ^referred to 
as October jobs. 

Matched Data - Encountering the Same Employer ' 

Some employers listed jobs in both mechanisms during the flow month. 
These employers are identified by industry, and analyzed by the volume and 
occupational character of the listings in each intermediary, the sequenci 



of use in the two interrnediaries,-aTid*the length^f time jobs appear as 
open .A .'i so 

* " Study Sites 

The select'^on of study sites was subject to a variety cf consider- 
ations which included feasibility constraints as well as the appropriate- 
ness and diversity of all releyant conditions . 

^ Scope • 

Of the42' areas selected (Table 2-1), 'll incorporated an entire 
standard, metropolita^n. statistical, area (SMSA), Where the jurisdiction 
of the local offices serving the SMSA extended beyond it into territory 
with little economic activity, the geographic scope for the study was ex- 
tended to encompass the local office jurisdiction. It was unfeasible to 
incTude the 'fulB SMSA in ong area--Syracuse. For that site, the study 
was limited to Onondaga, one of the three counties in the SMSA. The Port- 
land SMSA is as of the study period and not as redefined in March 1976, 
Jobs listed in want ads were located geographically to correspond with 
area perimeters. 

Characteristics of Study Sites 

Three SMSAs were chosen in each ^f four population ranges: 

Group A: A million or more 

Group B: 500,000 - 1,000,000 

GroLfp G: 250,000 - 500,000 . O v 

Group D: Under 250,000 

As can' be seen in Tables" 2-1 and 2-2, the areas selected differ , 
substantially in percentage of minorities, number , of 'employing units, per- 
centage of wtork force in blue-collar occupations, severity of unemployment, 
hourly earnings in manufacturing, and percentage of workers in low^pay and 
: low-itatus jobs. ^ ^ 

The six largest SMSAs' studied incorporatfe 80 percent of the population 

' ' •• ,23 - • ■- " ■ ' 



Table 2-1. Study Areas byPopulatiofi and Percent of Racial Minorities 
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Study area by Population Percent' of racial Population.' Percent minority ' Percent' SMSA 

size group „ ofSMSJ minority in SMSA^ of city in city ' -pop.;incity 

' " ' . ^ ' — ' — •• • - - - ' 

Group A 

Atlanta, Ga. 1,390,164, U ' 496,9)3 ■ ' m ' 36^' 

San Diego, Ca. 1,367,854 8 . 696,769 11 51 

New Orleans, La. 1,045,809 31 593,471 . ' 45 57 

Group B • 



Oaytonj OMo 850,266' 11 243,601 3l" . ' 29 ' 

Ijiclimondi Va.,/ < 518,319 '25 249,621 ' " 42 



, . ^ 63&,50?' 4 ,. 197,208 12 ' 31 

(Onondaga County) 427,746 , ' 



Group C 

I, 



Wichita, Ka. ' 389,352 8. ^ 276,554 ' 11 , 7) 

, Des Moines, Iowa 286,101 . 5 200,587 6 70 

Jackson, Miss. ; 258,906 ' IT - " 153,96| 4p , 59 ; 

Group 0 

ita Rosa, Ca. 204,885 ' ' ' 3 , 50,006 ' ^ 2 - 24 
rtland, Maine 14M25 ■ . 1 65,116 1, ■ 46''-' ' 

Boise, Idaho 112,230 • 1 , i 74,990 ' l' > 67 

1/ Though thg population of the Syracuse SMSA falls in this group, a decision was made tn limit the' 

boundaries used jn this study to Onondaga County only, which has a population of 427i746.' . ^ ' 

NOTE: The census .designation "racial mibities" excludes persons 'of Mexican or'other Lati^ origin. 
SOURCE: . 1970 U.S. Census ^ ' v., 
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Table 2-2. Economic Characteristics .of Study Areas 



Study areas .:Wer of Percent 1970 'Industries with Jneraploywnt Hourly : PercenI' employment 

arranged by employing , census employ- unusually high ! rate, 19W • wnings of; ' in low-pay, low- : 

^^^^ ""^^s _ mentinblue- ' eir^iloyment (com- annual average' Hfglwo'rkers, status' occupations 

covered collar occu- p^redlo other i,^ , Kinnual (1970 Census) • 

, , ■ m\ - patlons SMSAs ; , i , , Average 



^ 

1 

Atlanta! 


34,605 


30.31 ' 


Trade 1 trans. 


4 9 

vt.3 








Coii. UtiV; ■ : 




' San Diego 


22,610 


28.8 


: Govemnient^ 


■ 7.8 








,„. Services c 




New Orleans ' 


18,979 , 


32.5 


Traf)S;..Comiii. 


y 








Util. Siiivices .. . 




laytoii 


12.818 ' 


■ 39 5 


rjonuiQwluriny 


4.1) 


Richmond 


9,695 


32.0 


■ Constructton- '' ' 


34 


Syracuse (SHSA). 


11,010 


34^4 ' 


Manuifacturing 


■5,2 

1 


Wichita 


7,333 


33.0' " 


Hanufactufliig ' 


3.7 


'Des Moines 


6,895 * 


28'.0 


Finance,. Real .. 








V, ■ 


i Estateilns. 




Jackson .. 


6,050 ^ 


: 29.7 . 


Gpverhiiient 




' Santa Rosa , ' 


4,707 


^.30.1 


• Agriciillure" 
Govemnieiit • i 


/ 9.2 


Portland 


. 4,453 . 


. 34.0 


, Financeflfeal , ^ 
Estatetls. 




Boise 


4,827 ■ 


26.4 


,AjH|iiture / 


■ 4,6 



iin : 

^ 13.4 
4.42' // _ ^ 14.8 ; 

5.33« . . nc,5', 
11.3 



4.75 1L5 
■4.53 11.7^ 
■'5.24 12.4 

3.22 ■ 15.0 

4.55 • 15.2 

3.68 • .12.6 

i/A itf' 



SOURCE: 1970 U.S. Census; Research and Statisfifls iirtfts of^SiakEmpI^ California, Idaho; Ohio, 

New fork, Maine, Virginia, Georgia, H1ssiss1ppi> Wsiiiiia,^ I^^^^^ ; , ■ . ■ . 



4n all the study areas; the combined pppuiations of all u:s. SMSAs with ' 
populatton of 500,000 or more represent only 74 percent of U.S. metro- 
politan population. To this degree, the sample tends to overstate the 
pase of big cities. , ' 

Feasibility Constraints in Area Selection' 

• . ^ ■ '■ 

The area choices available for study were considerably narrowed by 
the following concerns: 

1. Newspapers : To avoid the problem of duplicated ads, we had 
to select areas in which there was either (a) a single daily 

newspaper, or.(b) publications wh1ch;shared the same adver- 
tising copy. ^ i 

.2. Central cities ; SMSA's with more^than one large 'city vrere 
• excluded not oaly because of the multiple newspaper problem 
but 'also because, the survey design would be unnecessarily 
complicated if more than one center of job market activity . 
existed in an area. ; . . , 

• 3- State boundaries : Because the collection of employment ' 
ser^vice data depended upon the use of tapes from state- 
operated computerized systems, areas were excludetfVhtch 
crossed tJtate boundaries. ^ * 

4. Malfunctioning or trans^tbrv systems : ORG was ^dvised by 
^ the national, off ice of the Employment and Train ing Admin- 
istration against selecting ,th6,se states wh\ere, in their 

opinion, the data processfng systents were. mal functional 

. ■■ f. • • '■■ ' ■ ■ 

or in transition, thus creating problems of unreliable 

or untimely data. / V 

Selection of Newspapers . ' 

Since the study was restricted to the local labor market, only riews- 
papers with a predopiinantly local readership were chosen. Publications 
such as the Wall Street Journal . which serve the nationn 'market,^&nd 
professioriaV journals were' iii6t tficlijded. 

/ ' All daHx' papers -published within an SMSA^ere included. Those that 
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ar| published; less than i^^tmes a week were excluded because the. I^pse ; f 

of time between the appearance of the job and the stock date decreased the 
likelihood that the job was s'tilVopen. The 19 newspapers' selected are 
\Tisted' in Table 2-3. Help wanted ads from 705 editions were analyzed in 
this study. : 

ComparabilUy and Integrity of Data 

The study compares volatile information handled by two very different 
institutional entities. It was necessary to carve out precisely coinp^ral»1e 
perimeters a!^ guldel ines for accepting,^ treating, and manlpuljatlng the data. i/ 

the d1f|.1cult of ensuring a comparably unit of fneasuV-emeht In both ES . . 
-and the waht can be visualized in Figure 2.1. In ES a new job ardpr is ; 
written for each discrete occupational code. In the want ads It Is customary 
for an employer to use a single ad to list all jobSj but he/she has | the ^ „ 
option of splitting the a^s, and sometimes does. The number of operiings is 



generally unavailable f roi% the want ads because of the &s^ of plura 
However, the number of occupations is listed, providing a unit for (Jpmpar- 
i son with ES, 

In this study, each occupation listed within an ad was g1ven~a^se|>arate 
coding line and is the precijse equivalent of a job order listed wtthsES. T|te 
findings represent a comparison of the ftrequency of all occupational oppor- 
tunities available to the job seeker in each Intennediary. For the sake 
of brevity, the w^nt'ad' jj[|e (as against ad) and the ES Job order (as f 
against opening ) aire refGrred to in this report as "jobs" or '"listings." 

Accept-Reject Criteria 

- For consistency,.; it was necessary to festablish rules ftfr detennining 
What to count as J:obs in the two >int6rmediar1es. The count of job bfders^^ 
InuES and job titles in the help wanted ads was restricted to tho^e kinds' 
of jobs for which both operated- as labor exchange. Listings appealing in 
one mechanism' which were .either barred or IncdrtceivabVe in the other were 
eliffllnated In order to ensure comparability: of the count. . .s 
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Newspapers ' 1 n Stock and Plow Studi es 



-— — ^ ^ ■ [ ■ ■ ' ' T — " 

Area Number of Newspapers Weekly Editions /. Paid Sunday/^ 

papers , frequency <n study 




circulation/ 1 



Atlanta 


2 


Atlanta Journal 
Marietta Journal 


7 
6 


39 
35 


579.141 / 
25.288 ' 


Boise 


1 


Idaho Statesman 


7 


39 


66,417 


Dayton 


5 

• 


Dayton News 
Piqua Dally Call 
Fai rborn Herald 
Troy News ^ ^ 
Xenia Gazette 


7 
6 
5 
6 
6 


39 
35 
31 
35 
35 


223,194 
2/ 13.000 
ZJ 8i500 
V 10,000 
1/15,500 


Des Moines 


1 ^ 


Des^oines Register 


7 


39 


480,249 ' 


Jackson 


1 


Jackson Clarion 


7 


39 


^ 114.773 


New Orleans 

If V 


1 


Times Picayune 


7 


39 


308,474 


Port! and * 


1 


Maine Sun Telegram 


7 


39 


llil703 


jRI chmond 


1 


Richmond Times 


7 


39 1 


197,M 


San 01 ego 


3 


San Diego Union 
Escondido Times 
Oceans ide B1«de 


7 
6 
6 


.39';/ 
35 
35 


292i89§ 

■ ■2:^^117 s 


-Santa Rosa 


1 


Press Democrat 




35^'' 


^ ■ 56.,118'?1 


Syracuse 


1 


Herald American 


7 


'39 


241,396 


Wichita 


1 


Eagle Beacon 


7 


39 


' 187 ..620 


TOTAL 


19 






705 


•m ' ir' - 



1/ The data Tor this table s excluding those in 
ARC Audit Reports, _ ^ 

2/ Takerrfrom infornatioaJ^th^g Idaily papers, 
lunday^ditioriS4-^feh^^ editions were used 



footnote 2/, were taken from 

In some cases/ there were ho 
for the stock study/ 



EKLC 



V F ITlustratldn Of Uhi^^^^ 



ABC Company Requires 

4 Salespersons 
2 Clerk Typists 
1 Janitor 



As Jobs would appear in 
employment service listings 



ABC Company 
No. of openings: 4 
Occ: Salespersons 



\. , ABC Company 
No. df openings: 2 
Occ: Clerk Typist 



>AfiC Company 
No. of^ openings: 1 
Occ: Janitor 



Employment Service 

1 Employer 
3 Orders 
7 Openings 
. 3 Occupations 



As jobs might appear i in 
help wanted ads 1 . 



ABC Company\ 

Salespersons 
Clerk Typists 
Janitor 



Want ads 

1 Employer 
1 Ad 

Unknown openings 
3 Occupations 
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I;i the newspapers, all ads in all editions were counted; HoweVeri 



in order to be incorporated into the want ad stock or flow data file by 
job title, the following criteria were established, in^ keeping with the 
profile of the single job seeker, 

!• Advertiser : The advertiser of the job had to be the employing 
unit. Generally, jobs listed by private employment agencies 
or training institutions were rejected since this study is 
examining the behavior of local employers in their choice be- 
tween ads and ES. 
2. Location : To be accepted, the job had to be located within 
the geographic boundaries of the SMSA or the jurisdiction of 
the local ES office. 
3* Other earning opportunities : To be accepted, the listing had 
to be for a "job" rather than^>for types of earning opportu- . 
nities not accepted as a job by ES in all areas.. Such "jobs" 
include recruitment into the armed forces, Piaace Corps, or 
other semi-volunteer activities, temporary employment ag&ncies 
and commission-only sales jobs'. Employment .services vary in 
their practices, and acceptance and rejection of the ad der 
pended uponf the local ES pDlicies in regard to putting such 



"jobs" through the compute 



^ system. 



1/ 



In establishing the want ad flj)w file, the same criteria pertained 



If the ad appeared in the newspaper 



with one aclfSitional reject factor: 
edition the previous day, it was coufjitedv but not coded as a nuWOisting 



Employment Service Order^j^^^ Accepted 



or Rejected 



Criteria for accepting an ES jbb listing into the stock file: 

1. Order status : The job had to be open and therefore theore- 
tically available to the joD seeker. 

2. Location ; The job had to bi? within the SMSA, or the local 
ES office jurisdiction. ^ ^ 



1/ Many offices display such opportunities but they. are, not entered 
Tnto the job bank. 
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- ^ liiEfSS'^were^^M^ since there are novcompa^ab^e listings' in 

the want ads'/ - ' .1 . : - " 

4. Speidial orders : Opportunitlies for enrollment in employment/ 
and training pVograms, such | as work experience. Job Corps,/ 

■' National Alliance of Businessmen, summer youth jobs, on->'^he- 
job or institutional training, and so forth, were reje/ted 
. because they are intended for special or preselected/segments 
ol" the applicant supply which have no counterpart/in the 
want ads. . 

5. Mandatory listings : Even t|iough they have no/l early identi- 
fiable counterpart in the newspaper, mandatory listing job 
orders were accepted into/the ES file becalise they are open 
to everybody. There is/no way of estimating the degree to 

* which the 'jobs would be listed with E^if there were no man- 

datory listing progijam. So that their impact on ES could be 
understood, they wj^re identified by code. 

Criteria for establishing the flow/file were, the same as for the 
stock file, except that, by definition/ only.new jobs ppearing in the 
system during the, four-week study pe/iod were included in the flow file. 



Problems in Matching Employers - 

Because some' want ads do not contain information that identifies the 
employer who placed them, it was not feasible to get a complete file of 
employers who used both public intermediaries in- this study. However, 
by matching telephone numbers of help wanted advertisers and ES patronizerfs 
it. was possible to idenliify the majority of employers who used both ser- 
vices in eight of the 12 study areas during October 1974. 

The matched employer file represents nearly 100 percent of all ES | 
users ^"n the covered areas but only 68 percent of the want ad employers. I 
We just do not know what proportion, if any, of the remaining 32 percent !' 
of the help wanted advertisers also psed ES since we do not know who they | 
^*'^,^V. the file of "common" orJ'muUi -media" employers (i.e., 1 

those who^- used both intermediaries) that were identified afforded a rare I 
opportunity to observe the recruitment behavior of such employers, including 



erJc 



31 
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, tHelr differential treatment of the two intermediarfes, - , ' ' 

S^^ippages : The job market- itself is highly volatile. Jobs open 
and close within hours. It must always be assumed that there is a' time 
lag between the actual status of a job and its appearance or disappear- 
ance from either mechanism. For example, jobs^, remaining in either system 
through two stock periods could be counted twice, just as an old job 
could reappear and be counted as new. The same script could actually 
describe two different jobs. Two papers in an area could carry the same 
job. Advertisers could limit themselves to Sunday only. Some offices ^ 
mail their orders to the Job Bank. Some newspapers require that ad script 
be submitted by Thursday for Sunday printing. 
, Most of the possibilities for slippage were pursued, tested, sampled, 

and ^quantified during the study. Altogether, the 'factors proved to be in- 
significant in the face of the large data base.. In addition, they tended 
to equalize one another. Slight over- or undercounts in ES listings 
inevitably found their counterparts in want ads. As a result, ORC came 
to the conclusion that the data were firm and did not require additional 
correction or adjustment, 
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Having sketched the scope and indicated the methodology of this study 
we turn now to a* closer look at the two intermediaries that were studied 
with particular emphasis on the process of order taking at both the news- 
paper classified ad desk and ES in order to illustrate those elements that 
might influence employer decisions in selecting a recruiting channel. In 
all 12 ar^as, the employer needed only to use the telephone to place a want 
ad or post an order with ES. This analysis then is focused on how each of 
the two institutions deals with the telephoner^all , how it is taken, who 
takes 1^, what happens to tt, and how it is presented to the public. 

Calling the Employment Servi 

Any employer who telephones his job openinig to any employment service 
^i^nstallatioh is asked to give almost exactly the same type of information 
•and is generally bound by the same restraints and the same policies of 
acceptance or rejection an^^here in the United States. If the job is dis- 
played, the infom^ presented in exactly the same format as every 
p'ther job displayed, ^ 

Staff uses uniform job order forms, which require the employer to 
provide information identifying (1) the firm or individual, (2) the activ- 
ities, (3) the location of the job, (4) thei conditions of work, including 
wages and hours, and (5) a job description and the skills, knowledge, and 
abilities required. 

Interviewers taking the order, in whatever setting, are trained in 
occupational analysis and^he use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT), and the Standard Industrial Codes (SIC). Enough information is 
extracted from the employer about the specific tasks involved in the job 
• to e^aM the interviewers to assign an occupational title and a six (some- 
.timei^T^^^ occupational code in accordance with the dictionary.^ The 

- t1^^^^^^ by the interviewer may be more specific or different from 

the titl^ by the employer. Thus, "clerk" becomes either "sales c^erk" 
or *'clerk-typist,"' "Management trainee" is apt to become "salesperson." 

1/ The ensuing discussion is a synthesis of interviews conducted with 
ES staff, combined with printed material providisd to ORC staff. 




to assign an industrial code 

For, placement action, the. distribution of /the order follows the par- 
ticular path prescribed by the organizational structure and poli/cies of the 
local ES. Where the "order is taken by a centralized order-taking uni t, the 
information is entered into the Job Bank system to be dispersed to various 
local offices and possibly to comnunity ye^ganizations, usually on the 
fallowing day. If it is the policy of the area or state to display the 
jobs to the public, a suppressed copy (omitting employer* "tdentltying infor- 
mation) is made available for public scrutiny by microfiche and viewer,' from 
which job seekers select job listing^. The interviewer has the uhsuppressed ' 
information available, and provides it to the applicant when a referral is. 
made. 

In some areas, the process is reversed. The order is taken in the 
local office and copies are then sent to Job Bank for display in other - 
offices and for statistical count. Placement interviewers and veterans' 
representatives also search the applicant file for appropriate ireferrals. 
In some areas (though norte iri this study), the first-cut matching of people 
to jobs is computerized. 

To be exposed to the job, the job seeker must go to the local office . 
initially. The job appears as an open order within the system and. therefore . 
is available to the job seeker until it is placed on hold, filled, or can- 
celed. Ghanges in job specification are often made during the life of the 
order. The flow of referrals to tlie employer is controlled in accordance 
with the employer's wishes. ' 

The process of calling an order to ES often aids employers to better 
organize and define their needs. . Order takers are frequently solicited for 
assistance in determining prevailing wage rates and the quantity and quality 
of the applicant supply. The language used on the order is totally con- 
trolled by ES interviewers who are normally trained to insist on specificity 
and fullness of detail. 

Interviewers are prohibited by. Taw and policy from. accepting job ; 
orders when the employer designates a racial, sexual, or age bias. , .Jobs 
are refused if they involve a fee or investment by the job seeker, if they. ..: 
are in an establishment that is on strike, or if there is evidence that 
the activity is illegal or immoral or that the information offered is untrue. 
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Mr'~^r--^^^^^^^^^ ' - Calling' the Want Ads^ ■ . ■ * 

■, , . ■ • ' • • . ■ . ■■ • ■ 

In contrast, employers who telephone th r vacancies to the news- 
paper classified advertising department retain almost complete control 
of the'job information offered and the format for its display within the 
ad. The one consistent prerogative of the newspaper is the determination 
of the ad's location within the want ad section. The ad takers often do., 
offer the employer advice and assistance with wording and. abbreviations but, 
'being untrained in occupational definitions and job descriptions, they 
attempt only the most minimal manipulatidn of content. Thus, employers-are- 
generally .free to assign any title they want to the job, to divulge or ob- 
scure whatever information t*hey choose. Employers desiring to obscure their 
identity completely can rent a newspaper box for written responses to their 
\ ads for $1,50 tc $3,00 per month. 

As with other advertising, the laws- regarding false or misleading 
information prevail, bufdepend upon user complaint for enfprcement. Rer 
sponsibility for adherence to the provisions of Title VII of the CiviU' 
Rights Act^of 1964 (as amended by the Equal Opportunity Act of 1972), are ^ 
arnbiguous. Newspapers- generally do not want . the onus or responsibility for 
determining whether ad script does or does not fall within the law. The 
industry's own written standards of acceptance are not binding and are 
therefore applied in widely different ways among the newspapers studied. 
Employers would, however, entounter resistance from nearly all of the 
papers studied if they attempted to use language explicitly exhibiting 
racial bias. On the other hand, though the newspapers might inform em- 
ployers of the law, they would generally accept ads with age or sex desig- 
nations, ' V 

Rates are bped on the size of the ad and the length W time it runs. 
Rates vary from paper to paper but are generally a functionVof circulation 
Volume, The ad taker usually ^suggests a "special a. combination bf space 
and days whose rate is most advantageous to the advertiser! A large firm, 
one with high turnover, or a new firm engaged in large-scale hiring might 
take a long-term contract (three months to one year) assuring minimum daily 

17 The ensuing discussion is a synthesis of interviews conducted with 
classified advertising managers of the study newspapers, combined with a . 
scrutiny of printed material provided to ORC staff. 
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"'S- "-^^^^^^^ small; nujnber \ / . ' • . V . 

^^^^ wants an ad to appear in the Sunday paper, \^he/s'b*e 

has tb^ phone it in by either Thursday or Friday. The deadline l^pr the 
daily editions is usually the day before » 

Thev employer has the right to correct an error in an ad only after 
the first day's appearance. Any change in its script during the life of 
the ad involves extra costs. If an advertised job is filled before the 
end of the ad contract period an employer can cancel the contract and lose 
the financial advantage of the contracted 'rate. This is not a frequent 
occurrence. 

Profile of the Employment Service ^ 

Tables 3-1 and 3-2 together provide a statistical profile of the 
employment service in the 12 areas. -'^ 7he tables array the characteristics 
of the 12 agencies apd their activities according to the size of population 
served by the offices, from larggst to smallest. ^ 

An installation of some kind existed at some point during the study 
period in 30 different communities "in the 12 areas/ Eighteen installations 
\ were located in the 12 central cities. Small mairi^stream offices, subr and 
seasonal offices were located in 18 additional communities. A total of 717 , 
professional staff served the 30 communities. 

Labot^ Exchange Variables in the Employment Service 

AWst universally, local office adrpinistrators who were interviewed^ 
bemoaned the loss of "personalization" in] dbaling with. the employer, which 
.they attributed to the advent of Job Bank and centralization of order taking; 
The constant reorganizatibns and revised procedures typical of 

riiany areas appea>^d to revolve mainly around the apparently unrecognized 

3/ F^o^ readers who^e concerned about the adequacy of counting orders 
rather than openings /^Table 3-2 offers some benchmarks and insights into, 
the relationship of orders to openings. Though the ratio ranges from 1.4 
to 2.5 in the various areas, the average relationship is 1.8 openings for 
each order. ^ 
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Area 



Sites 



Discrete ^ X Number . , 
communities-^ \ of staff-^ 



Ratio of population 
of area served to staff 















Atlanta ' 


5 


3 


\ '98 




14185 


San Diego 


9 


7 


123 




11121 


New Orleans 


4 








9774 


Payton 


3 


3 


58 \ 




14660 


Richmond 


2 


1 


32 \ 




16197 , \ 


Syracuse 


1 


1 


71 




6025 


Wichita 


2 


2 ^ 


66 




5899 


Des Moines 


' 1 


1 


35 




8174 


Jackson 








1 


1 


63 


^ 4110 


■Santa Rosa 


4 


6 


18 




11383 


Portland 


1 


1 


26 




6744 


Boise 


1 


1 


20 




5612 



*y "e -J puaa 1 U.I c 1 1 uiii I ii I uniid u I on ouiainea ax xne .Deginmng and 

end of the study. However, seven of the areas changed local office numbers 
and administrative structures during the data-gathering- period. 
2/ Installations include offices regarded as branches of central offices 
and the centralized orde>: taking units. 

3/ Discrete coymiunities were determined merely by the existence of a 
separate community name. 

,4/ 'Administrators were asked to limit the staffing information to ES 
permanent professional -staff funded under Title III. , _ 



Table 3-2^ Local Office fictivities, by ftrea^-tathllte^^ Pertod 



... ,...V,*yy.,f,;,jy'. 



Area 



New 
appli- 
cations 



Percent Percent Orders Openings Place-,, 
nilnority poor received received pts 



Hverage 
openings 
per order 



Ratio of 
openings to 
placeinents 



Placeiote?^ 
per staff |: 



= Atlanta 


10757 


461 




1295 


2488 ' 


11. 




■2,2 


San Dieoo ' 

vMM ■ w f IP ■jV 


7705 


29 

\ 

\ 


41 


2221 


, 5637 


2133 


2.5 


2,6 


New Orleans 


5067 


55 ' 


-'33 


1555 


3101 


2130 


2.0 


1,5 

• • w 


Davton 


2625 ■ 


22 


39 


506 

www 


895 


363 

www 


1.8 


2.5 


. Richiiond 


2386 


47 


15 ' 


1 

765 

f WW 


1563 


824: 

vm 1' 


2.3 


, 1.9 


1 ■■ 

Q Syracuse 


1305 


13 


9 

• 


653 , 


.1580- 


•455 

, |ww . 


■2.0 

* 


3.4 


' ' Wichita 


1973 


18 


25' • 


835' 


■ i413' ;' 


I '. ^ ■ 

876 ■ 


■ ij 


1.6 


Oes Moines 


.1W7 . 


5 




1005 ■ 






1.6' 


1.6 


. Jacbon 


2360 , 


53 


20:: 


635 






■ ,1.6 


''1.2 


Santa Rosa • 


1385 '■ 


H ■ 


40 


336 ■ 


'M 

■■ % 


-515: 


1.6 


L3 


Portland , 


724 


':13 


26 


322 


' 462; 


296 


M , 


16 


Boise -X 


1245 ' 




J 


638,: 


; 931 




•1.5; 


1*' 



;6;3 



13* 



1/ . Synthp^is of ESARS Tables 7, 12, 90, 



■" ■ ■ ■'■ '.■'life' 



♦ 



I 

'if. 



''\.;/:v;'^ijA;>|:';>l';' 



.'■li,,',!; j'.'ljj 0 



■an^area.'' ,.'■ -■^-mm^ 

>';;;:• ;-'^;'^^'; J \-?^'<:'V'-'''::^ 

;^,;::; ;^.,::'- ' :',:^;{,,^|::^gip 



Iplificilc^ and broadcast roles* Seven of the^ ia ai^as^^^^^^^^^i^^^ 

underwent significant changes during the course of the study* These changes 
involved (1) elimination of 1 oca V offices, (2) establishment of new satel- 
lite offices, (3) changes in the role of the centralized order taking unit, 
and (4) reduction of community participation in the Job Banlc--all of which 
created considerable feasibility problems in extracting data. 

It appeared to us that ES is caught in a tug of war between the two 
models (broker and broadcast). What is niore, the agency seemed to be going 
in both directions at once- Some of the 12 areas were planning greater 
centralization and computerization, while others were establishing satellite 
offices, decentralizing the order-taking process, and reestablishing occu- 
pational desks. 

ORC attempted to isolate and define the critical structural forms 
which tend to favor or give rise to one or the other labor exchange model • 
Structure does not in itself ensure execution. An oVfice modeled along 
broker lines does not ensure a high degree of personalization when dealing 
with the employer. Other variables may be more significant* Nor Is there 
certainty that an organizational format favoring an Informational labor 
' exchange Tjjnct ion would necessarily preclude personatlzati on or brokering 
' activity- Individual interviewers throughout the country are forever 
engaged in devising ways to undercut or overcome established systems that 
tend to interfere with their ability to broker* Nevertheless, the fr^- 
*work generally tends toward support of one or the other model. 
The following questions were formulated: 

1. Who takes ythe employer's job order? Is it taken by the same 
staff responsible for filling it? Are dealings with the two 
sides of thb market united or separated organizationally? A 
separated structure favors the informational model. The per- 
formance of both functions by one entity favors the broker 
model. 

2. Is there occupational or industrial specialization ih taking 
the job order or the work application? Specialization tends 
to favor the broker model. 

3. What 4s the relationship between those' staff assigned to 
employer Velations and those to order taking and filling? 
Is getting "new business" within or outside the matching 
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e brok^jf model .! < 

4. Ave the job orders displayed to th« public? Is there a job 
information service? A public display of all listings ob- 
viously is an act of broadcast* despite the removal of 
pl oyer- identifying information. A brok(^r model withholds 
job Information from the job seeker and relies prlnwrlly on 
the third-party role for a match. V : 

5. What special programs exist to personalize contact With 
employers- and Increase their use of the agency? 1/ 

A model seal e of zero (0 ) to 10 Was devi sed , wi th "6 " r^pi^s^tijh^ 



i 



pure Informiitlon modetl and "iO" representing the pure broker mbdel^^^^l^^ 



area was appraised In terms of the above ^questions to test the 
liibor exchange style" on the findingis. >: . 

- All offices outside, the central cities aftd theses in the- 1^)^^ 
cltte^'^ln' the study;^Santk- Rosa, Boise, and Poriland^igeriertll^l^^ 
■thfe'^' broker model' in 'jthat the oi^der .was-■take»^:in■'■ thr^1?ociap:ff^j^ 
same -person'" or ..persons- who. ^deal «i th: the _ applicants ■ ■ "C^jpittqr^^ 
Izatlon appears to bet* strictly a function of the volume of ordersviBfti^^fttl 




of staff . Outside employer relations are either conducted by ithit^1|i|ip?i|^ 
or by periodic visits of interviewers. Hoiwever, all but one of the ^tflct^SI^^ 
dfd display the jobs to the public. < . 

The tug of war is most evident in the central city offices of thersl«Hf^^, 
malning nine areas. The three largest areas in the study ofl^r p 
trasts, One Is a classic exan^le of the infoniatlon^^^^^m^^ 
fs strictly centralized, the, eiH)loyer irelatldhS .unit is rcit|^^ 
central 1 zed . There 1 s no Occijpat ional special 1 zat^oft in^^l l|i^ 



mm„ ,- - . 

, , . . . .. . , . , . ... . .. . ,,.:.^ra?s|Jfefef4!v;%i? 

iijp|i|l1<^ Local offices in the city aine discoi#«>g^ 

;;in| orders from emplotyers . Not on !y are jobs open tip itfe vjjull^^ 



Computerl zfed jobitijof lienlM^ 



shared with other conmunl ty organizations . 

;is.'^n' Imminent: development. ■ ^ ' ■' ■ '•■■^'I'-iM 

the seciond of the three large areas had been cast In the same iottii 
as the first but, in the course of the study, began the procest o^^^^^ 
centr'alization and the establishment of satellite offices. Wh&i effects 
this has on order takinq is not known. 
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The third is an almost classic example of the more traditional, 
broker type of installation. Local offices in the city are established 
along occupational lines,owith further subdivisions within the offices. 
Orders are taken directly in the same office where the applicants are inter- 
viewed and then sent, lo tne Job Barik. ine order* taking, however, is central- 
ized wi thin the local office. The order is not taken by occupational desk 
* intp»rviewers. Lach of the occupational offices conducts its own employer 
relations programs. There is no sel f -select ion process. Job BuuK i^iicro- 
fiche are available to interviewers only. Information is not shared with 
the job seeker until the interviewer makes the selecion and a referral is 
made. 

The remaining six areas all seem to slide up and down the scale. 
Although all maintain a centralized order taking unit, thre^ have introduced 
variations and modifications to create some tie between the order and 
applications-taking function and to inject sonje degree of personalization 
into the service. For example, onv area has introduced an account execu- 
tive system to service accounts of large employer, and act as liaison be- 
tween the company and the order taker and filler. One of the six had been 
advised by the Employer Relations Improvement Project (conducted by Green- 
leigh Associates) to decentralize i ts operations; 

0ccupati6n<?l specialization ajso reflects uncertainty land disquiet. 
Four of the S)x areas divide application taking but not order taking occu- 
pationally. One created occupational specialization within the centralized 
order taking unit as well as in application taking. The sixth makes no 
occupa t j onal/ distinct ions . 

The employer relations interviewers are housed in the centralized 
order taking unit in most areas. However, three are participating in the 
Employer Relations Improverrtent Project which has produced a unique format 
for exchange between ES and some local employers. One of the areas has 
developed a widespread, highly polished, much, emulated multi-media public. 
' ; relations campaign, ^ 

NsSelf-Perceptions in the Employment Service 

Local office administrators were asked to impart their views about 
their agency, their labor jnarket, and the use of the service by the local 
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employers. As previously mentioned, when asked about the impact of the Job 
Bank, there was near unanimity in expressions of regret at the loss of 
"personalization" in dealing with employers, though Job Bank was lauded for 
other reasons. There was also near unanimity in the view that the small 
firm was the mrn'or source of their business, thougn the mandatory listings 
program did br ^ig orders from larger^ firms. The consensus of local office 
administrators held that they were seldom used by the large employers in 
the area» especially those with personnel offices. In fact, some managers 
considered personnel offices tO' be the most serious competitor to the ES 
labor exchange role in their area.- However, in three areas, the respon- 
dents maintained that they were used by all employers in the market. 

Opinions about the mandatory listing program were about evenly divided 
between those who considered it onerous, causing an increase in cancellation 
rates and failing to attract new employers--"a paper operation"-- and those 
who regarded it as a source of more and better jobs. In one area, the 
mandatory progranj was considered "critical to our operation." 

As an interesting insight into self-perception, administrators were 
disked to predict which of the two interm€diaries--want ad or ES--would have 
a larger volume of stock and flow jobs. Almost all anticipated that their 
listings would surpass the newspapers in both stock and flow. A few ventured 
the guess that ES would have more stock and the newspapers more flow. Only 
two individuals were CQnvinced that the newspapers would best ES in all 
substudjes and in all cases. 

Very few of the predictions v-zere accurate. 

Profile of Newspapers 



The organization of the help wanted columns and their headings are, in 
a sense, the map by which job seekers are guided from among the many listings 
toward the jobs appropriate to their own skills and needs* 




Of the 19 papers, eight list all help wanted ads without division by 

4-/ This impression appears to be in contradiction with findings of the 
Camil study and the Nevada Employment Services Potential Project. Both 
studies found the reverse to be true. Larger firms with personnel offices 
are more apt to use ES as -a recruitment source than, smaller firms. 
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subheads. Ih the 11 that do make separatjions, the nine following headings 
are used: 

^ Papers 



that use: 




11 


Sales 


11 


Employment agencies 


5 


Domestic (household, private) 


3 


Clerical (office, secretarial) 


3 


Medical 


3 


Professional 


3 


Part-tirne work 


2 


Crafts 


1 


Accounting, data processing 




occupations, engineer, restaurant. 




service, teachers 



As can be seen, all 11 use "sales." This hot only indicates the volume of 
sales jobs but, according to a ruimber of the managers interviewed, also 
represents the newspapers' effort to identify sales Jobs, because the script 
submitted by the employer often obscured that fact. Although it is illegal, 
two newspapers still retained sex-designated headings as of the end of May 
1975. 

The heading "Employment Agencies" has now all but lost its meaning and 
may mislead the reader (as it did the coders), because all of the newspapers 
in the study^ except a minor one, now allow private agencies to disperse 
their listings throughout the columns. The presence of ^ "Employment 
Agency" heading may lead to the assumption |that all fee-chargim agencies 
are relegated to that heading. ^ ^ 

While eight of the papers declared th-at as a master of policy and law, 
the employme^nt agency must identify itself |in the ad, at least one state. in 
the study (Mississippi) had not passed any jlaws regulating private employ- 
ment agencies. The newspaper columns of that area clearly reflected this. 
Nearly 63 percent of the total help wanted ja^Js/in that paper were placed 
by private employment agencies. In a numbei^ )if papers, the agency identi- 
fication may read "Charlies, " rather than "Chirlle's Employment Agency," 
Inexperienced job hunters may not know thatf cahMng "Charlies" involves pay- 
ment of a fee. 

A number of classified ad managers were concerned about ads for sales 
and business opportunities, what one manager called "disguised pyramid 
selling and undisclosed investnient requirements." In the^r view, such ads 



did not belong in the ''help wanted'' columns. Examples were offered such as 
'the use of "management-trainee" to disguise a vending meiphine operator route 
which involved "investment and "vacuum cleaner repairs" disguising a vacuum 
sales job. In fact, the term "management-trainee" is regarded in the in- 
dustry as the near equivalent of an effort to obscure the actual tasks of 
the job. Two papers placed such ads in "Business Opportunities" or "Franch- 
ises." 

Classified managers of five newspapers declared that they had no rules 
of dcceptance--it was up to the advertiser. On the other hand, five news- 
papers required that the advertiser define the method of compensation-- 
whether it be salary or commission. Three papers went further by requiring 
that .ads for "commission only" sales be required to include the name of the 
company and the product to be sold. Of the five, two had additional rules 
governing the "You can earn $20,000 a year from your own home" type of ad. 
The rules required--that the earning opportunities be more factually des- 
cribed, and the paper provided examples of acceptable and unacceptable 
wording. 

Two different papers had policies against including armed forces 
recruitment ads in help wanted columns. Two refused to list "work at home" 
ads. One required that the sex of the advertiser be defined in the "live- 
in" ads, and another paper set conditions under which modeling ads are 
accej^ted. 

There is considerable variance among the papers in the order by which 
ads appear in the columns. To the job seeker, gui-des are helpful --either 
occupational or alphabetical— to narrow the search, especially in papers 
with 10 and 12 pages^ of help. wanted ads. In those papers that list^alpha- 
betically, by occupational title, advertisers, particularly private agencies, 
strain credulity to find an "A" title for a job so the reader will see it 
early. ' 

Five papers have no order of any kind. The size of the ad determines 
its position. Three papers alphabetize by the first' word of the script, and 
do not in$ist on an occupational title. Since only the advertiser and want 
ad taker know the script, it is obviously not designed to help the job seeker 
Two papers alphabetize by c-cupation, insisting that all ads begin with an 
occupational designation. The three papers which use a large number of 
occupational headings depend mainly on the headings to direct the job seeker 



The Ad Universe 



The composition of the help wanted columns and the number and types 
of ads scanned in each area in the course of the periodic and daily job 
search can be seen in Tables 3-3 and 3-4. Overall, our job seeker would 
be exposed to a total of 204,427 ads, of which 62,316 or 30.5 percent met 
the acceptance criteria of this study. 

Rejected Ads 

In keeping with the composite profile of a job seeker, ads were re- 
jected that were not placed by the employer, were offering jobs outside 
of the area, or displayed earning opportunities that did not appear to be 
"jobs/* In the daily search for work during the flow month, the job seeker 
would also reject ads observed and perhaps answered the day before. 

As can be seen in Table 3-4, 33 percent of the rejected ads were 
repeats from earlier editions. Nearly 20 percent were rejected because 
they emanated from private employment agencies, and almost 12 percent were 
ads for jobs out of the area. ' Howevfer, private agencies occupy one-third 
of the space on Sundays andHanother third is taken up with national ad- 
vertisers to recruit for national and regional markets. Only one-third 
of the space on Sunday in metropblitan newspapers belongs to the local 
employer.—'^ 

Sunday to Weekday Comparison 

The differences in volume and composition between the daily and Sunday 
papers were revealed by removing the data from the Sunday editions in the 
flow study, leaving only the dailies. In Table 3-5, it is clear^that the 
nature of the columns changes considerably . h fact, the job seek^er would 
Deed to ignore 45' percent of all the ads in the Sunday' papers in order to 
concentrate on the local employer job market. In the daily editions, about 
72 percent of the ads are local employer-placed listings., Though the daily 

57 John Walsh, Miriam Johnson, Marged Sugarman, Help Wanted: Case Studies 
of Classified Ads (Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing Co., 1975) 

\ . . 
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Table 3-3, Ad Volume from Flow and Stock Study Sources for Areas- 
, Study Areas Arranged by Size 



Study area 


Ad volume 
stock study 


Ad volume 
flow studv 


Total ad volume examined 
(from stock and flow) 

Number Percent 


Atlanta 


16,987 


23.459 


, 40.446 




San Diego 


10,552 


17.386 


27.938 


13.7 


;New Orleans 


11,130 

■ ' 


18,133 


29.263 


14.3 


Dayton 


4,846 


11.524 


16,370 


* 

8,0- 


.Richmond 

V 


8,993 


14,651 


23.644 


11.6 


^Syracuse 


3,959 


5,522 


.9.481 


4.6 


Wichita 


4,172 


9.151 


13.323 


6.5 , 


"Des Moines 


7,«24 


10.694 


18,518 


9.0 


Jackson 


4,772 


7.347 


12.119 


5.9 


Santa Rosa 


1.339 


2,329 


3.668 


. 1.8 


Portland 


1,580 


2.479 


4,059 


2.0 


Boise 


1,941 


-3.657 


5,598 


2.7 


areas combined 

f ■ — - 


78,095 . 


126.332 

V 


,204.427 


100.6 



Table 3-4. Disposition of Ad Volume Over All Areas 
; by Acceptance-Rejection Criteria 



Number Percent 



Total ad volume examined for all areas 
(from stock and flow) 


204,427 100.0% 


Ads rejected by job seeker: 




Flow repeats 

Private employment agency 
Out-of-area or location unlcnown 
Non-job earning opportunities 


67,520 33.0 
39,391 19.2 
. 23,924 11.7 
11,276 5.6 


Ads accepted by job seeker 


62,316 30.5 


Table 3-5. Comparisons of Sunday to Daily Want Ad Sections- 
Average Day, all Newspapers Combined 


Suniday — 


Dailies-/ ~ 


Single Sunday Average 


* Single Daily Average 


Type of ad All papers Percent 


All papers Percent 


Totals 6,509 100.0% 


4,329 100.0% 


Ads by employer — 

local jobs 3,588 55.1 


3,099 71.6 


Ads by private 

employment agency 1,631 25.1 


, 587 13.6 


Out-of-area jobs 938 14.4 


399 9.2 


Non-jobs, 352 5.4 


244 5.6 


1/ This represents the 12 Sundays in the -stock study. 

2/ Based on newspapers for 24 days in October 1975, all Sunday editions 

excluded. 
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paper is more reflective of a locaj labor exchange and the job seeker would 
have a much easier time locating the local employer-placed job, the Sunday 
want ads would contain about 16 percent more local employer-placed jobs 
than a weekday paper. 

While the differences in occupational composition of want ad stock 
and flow are generally slight, differences in the occupational mix of 
locally placed job titles between Sunday and weekday editions are more pro- 
nounced. The Sunday papers expose the job seeker to a higher proportion of 
professional, clerical, and sales jobs than do the weekday editions. On 
the other hand, he daily papers have a higher proportion of service occu- 
pations indicat g that employers with openings for domestic and restau- 
rant work, for example, would be less inclined to delay broadcast of the 
opening until the Sunday edition. This also bears out another rather sur- 
prising insight; more ads make their initial appearance in the dai^y edition 
than 1n the Sunday one. Nearly 60 percent of the ads appear first in a 
daily edition. 

There is a marked contrast between areas in the degree to which 
private agency ads dominate the want ad columns. To some extent, this may 
be attributable to the differences in regulatory legislation in those states. 
Mississippi is one of three states in the nation which have not enacted some 
type of laws to regulate the activities and advertising practices of private 
employment agencies; over 62 percent of all the ads in Jackson, Mississippi 
are placed by private agenci^es. On the other hand, the current regulations 
in Kansas prohibit agencies from charging a placement fee to the applicants- 
only: the employer may be charged; in Wichita, only 2.8 percent of the ads 
were agency-sponsored. 
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4. VOLUME -OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND WANT AD LISTING 



This chapter compares the volume of want ad and ES jobs. The volume 
will be measured in three categories: (1) stock— the jobs listed in ES at - 
the beginning of the month, after the purge of "dead" listings, and the 
jobs displayed in the Sunday want ads nearest the first of the month; (2) 
flow--the new job offerings in ES and want ads, subsequent to the stock 
listings in both channels, for four weeks in October 1974; and (3) October 
jobs— the sum of the stock and flow jobs during that month in both agencies. 
We will be concerned with the total number of jobs offered by both systems 
in their joint domain and the relative share contributed by each mechaniiSm. 
We will also examine volume variations among the 12 areas studied, the 
effects upon ES of the Federal Contractors Job Listing program, and the 
differences in length of time jobs are displayed in both systems. 

Overall Comparisons 

The job seeker in a position to examine the total 12-month stock of 
job listings in both ES and the want ads in all 12 areas would have been 
exposed to a total of 99,869 jobs. Using both intermediaries daily through- 

,'out October in all areas, the person would have seen a total of 39,728 
listings (initial stock plus new job flow). These listings barely exceeded 
the number of new applicants, 38,979, that were registered at ES alone during 
that month. In turn, this number of new ES applicants may be compared with- 
the total of 12,792 ES listings during that same month. To exacerbate the 

|intensity of competition for jobs that is suggested by these figures, 
approximately two-thirds of the ES applicants would also have been scrutin- 
izing the want ads for jobs.-'' (There is no way of identifying the number 
of individuals who sought jobs through the want ads but did not use ES.) 

The job seeker using the two intermediaries for one day a month over 
uthe year would have found that ES, overall, had approximately the same in- 
ventory or stock of jobs as the want ads. Assuming the 12 areas studied 
to be reflective of metropolitan U.S.A., ES exposes the. job seeker, on the 
first day of the search, to abogt .1 percent of the inventory in the ES/WA 

17 John Walsh, Miriam Johnson, and Marged Sugarman, Help Wanted: Case Studies 
of Classified Ads (Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing Co., 1975), p. 49. 



market (Figure 4.1). The want ad^, however, capture 67.8 percent of all 
the job opportunities during October and 75.9 percent of the hew job's 
following the initial stock. The flow of new jobs during the month rep- 
resents 30.8 percent of all want ad listings (12 months' stock and the 
October flow), while ES flow represents only 11.9 percent of all ES listings. 

. ^ - 

Market Share, All Areas Combined 

Relative shares 
of total of 39,728 
October jobs 



Figure 4.1. ES and Want Ads 



Relative shares of ' total 
of 99,869 stock j9bs 





Relative shares 
of total of 28,566 
jobs in flow only 



After examining each source on the first day of the month, the job 
seeker would be exposed to only 1.2 additional jobs during the remaining 
27 days of the flow period for each job Irfsl^ed at ES o'n the first day. 
However, in six of the study areas, only a fraction of a new job for each 
one seen on the first day would become available during the month. A job 
seeker in those communities might well beco.ne discouraged and conclude that 
repeated visits to the local ES office were unproductive since so many of 
the same jobs would remain on view compared to the new ones. By reading the 
want ads daily, the job seeker would be exposed to 4.2 new jobs in the 
remaining 27 days for each job seen the first day (Figure 4.2). 

On any average day during the study year, a total of 4.251 job orders 
could be found in all of the employment. service offices in the 12 study 
areas; on an average Sunday, there would be 4.060 listings in all the news- 
papers. (Stock . 12). In the course of a single average working day 
during the test period, all ES installations combined would' receive an 
inflow of 344 new job orders. (Pure flow * 20 working days), but in an 
average publishing day during the October test period, all of the news- 
papers combined would receive 774 new listings. (Pure flow , 28 publish- 
ing days). 



Figure 4.2. CompaHson of the Publ/^ ^"^^H^^i^T!' J"'?!?! 
^ to Thfeir Subsequent FVow of Jobs in October 1974. 
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Area Differences in Employment Service Share 



Generally, ES is relatively stronger in the smaller population areas, 
whereas the want ads are relatively stronger in the larger population areas. 
In the seven smallest population areas, ES stocks are larger than want ad 
stocks. In the five largest population areas the reverse is true (Figure 4.3) 
Also, in a majority of the seven smaller areas (and in none of the five 
largest), ES exceeded the want ads in October job listings. However, want 
ads exceeded ES in pure flow in all areas except Santa Rosa. Population 
size seems to be a significant variable in accounting for differences in 
the relative strength of ES compared to want ads. 

Population size, however, does not necessarily determine the relative 
volume of job. offerings in the joint ES/WA market. For example, in combined 
ES/WA stocks, Des Mt)ines and Wichita exceeded three areas with larger pop- 
ulations and exceeded two of those three areas in the combined volume of 
October jobs. Boise did better in both departments (stocks and October 
listings) than two. more populated areas. Similarly, Richmond's job tot^^l 
for both systems in combined stocks and October listings exceeded that of 
more heavily populated Dayton, and New Orleans outdid more heavily populated 
San Diego in the same measures (Figure 4.3). 

(Whatever might be implied about ES performance in the 12 areas, 
is, of course, based on data gathered in 1974^-75, and does not reflect such 
changes as might have occurred since that time.) 
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In i search for possible explanations of area differences in the ES 
share of the, ES/WA maf*et, aliro^ variatjles with related hypotheses, w^re 
.tested i: These variables encqmpassed local environmental factors (economit 
an(l^demographic), characteristics oi^ the newspapers and of ES, \ 
^ Stepwise multiple regress tx)n techniques were used in testing each \ 
•^tfc^or's relationship to the ES share of stock and flow in the ES-/WA market. 
The ratio of ES staff to area population was the factor found to have the | 
strongest degree of associatiofr with the ES share of stocks: area ES 
units with a larger population to be served per staff person had a smaller 
share of the periodic stock of jobs. A correlation coefficient of 0.784 
was obtained for this relationship. This suggests that staff time focused 
more on servicino the flow of appl icar.ts and less on filling the orders 
and/or clearing them out of the. systemf 

The factor found to have the greatest association with area ES share 
the flow of new jobs was the oercent of 1970 .census employment in "low- 
pay, low-status occupatiofss."'"-^ defined as non-farm laborers* farm laborers 
and foremen, cleaning and food service workers, and private household 
workers. The correlation coefficient obtaitied for this relationship was 
0.8344 This factor also proved to be a si^gniflcant labor market variable 
affecting ES productivity in a significant earlier study.-'' The larger 
the concentration of such jobs in the local area* the greater the EiS share 
of the flow of n*»r; jobs into the ES/WA market. The importance of such jobs ' 
to ES can be seen jn, the analysis of occupations in the ensuing chapter. 

When the percentage of 1970 employment in low-pay, low-status occu- 
pations was combined with two other factors— the ratio of locally placed 
ads to local empl&yif\g units, and the size of the area 'population served 
by each ES staff member--to analyze the strength of their combined associa- 
tion with ES share of flow, a multiple correlation coefficient of 0.941 
was obtained. . 

2/ ■ Suwinryl^npow er Indicators (Berkeley: U.S. Oepartiuent of Labor, Em~ 
pliymeftt and Training Administration, Lawrence Laboratory » November 19??). 
¥ Labor Market Variables Affectjjiojff^l rp Productivi^ 

re^erkeley: Cinter foFTipp lied Manpower Research 
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1/ A relatively high proportion of "low-pay, low-status" jobs; 
2. AJow ratio ofjjpcally pi aped help wanted ads to local eni- . 
pi oyment units; 

. 3, A relatively small population to be served by each staff mender. 
All but U.5 percent of the variability among ES units In the share 
of ES/WA job flow can be explained by differences In these three factors. 
Only the last factor, population served per staff member , is In any way with- 
in the employment service's span of control. Even then, control over the 
purse strings lies ultimately in the hands of Congress. 

The finding with respect to the size of ES staff in relation to the 
work load coincides with a similar finding by the Nevada Employment Service 
Potential Project (ESP). Ui that study, a highly significant factor 
affecting the penetration rates of different local offices was the density 
of ES staff per 1,000 potential new hires. Without a doubt, the single 
most significant yardstick for measuring and comparing performance between 
areas tn the ES system would be the coui^t of new hires for which ES has a 
potential. It^is unfortunate that ESP data in all 12 areas ts not available 
for this sttidy. 

Effect of Mandatory Listings 

Jobs con^iulsorily listed with ES by government contractors in com- 
pliance with federal regulations expand both the stock and flow of jobs fn 
ES. Out of a total of 45,804 job orders In ES perlodio stocks to which , 
the job seeker would have been exposed across U area/, 9,802 or 21 per- 
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cent could be attributed to the mandatory listings program.-^ However, 
mandatory listings constitute only 11.5 percent of the inflow of new jobs 
(721 out of 6,080 : 

Patently, the impact of mandatory Ustings is likely to be greater 
In areas, where .government contractors are relatively more numerous: Thus, 
in Dayton mandatory listings account for 34.1 percent of flow, and in Santa 

57 All data for Syracuse excluded because mandatory, listings data could 
not be tabulated for ES in that area without extfv^ordinary expense. All 
ES stock data missing for Local- Office 2005 in Dayton due to administra- 
tive error. 
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Duration of Job .Listings in the Employment Service 



' the classified advertising managers interviewed for this study 
estimate the average duration of a help wanted ad at between three and five 



the duration of job listings, two other factors determine how long a job 
is "listed: (1) the time it takes to fill a job; and (2) office housekeeping. 
The last refers to the dispatch and thoroughness with which the status of 
the order i^ verified and the order removed from the system if no longer 
open. This requires frequent . itact with the employer which, depending 
upon staffing, is not always feasible. 

E5 statistics on duration of listings are limited to frequency of 
jobs open more than 30 days and over 180 days, in comparison to total open- 
Ings* ES staff were able to make only rough guesses as to the average 
duration of a job order. Ideally, an assessment of average job duration 
In ES would require the inclusion of ESARS statistics as well as study data. 
The unavailability and incompatibility of some of the ESARS data, tested 
resulti*d in our retreat to a formula based upon study data alone* * 

The average daily duration of an ES listing can be expressed as the 
average daily stock of listings divided by new job Inflow per day during 
the flow period. Expressed as a formula, it looks like this: 




Average order 
duration 



Average day's stock 



New job Inflow per day 



where 



An average 
day's stock 



12 c orrfcined month-end stocks 
1? 



and 



New job in- 
flow per day 



Pure flow 



Number of workdays in *pure flow period 



Using the formula, we derive the following table of average duration of 
display for the area employment service units studied. 



"^'y V As Table 4-1 iridicate^^^ Wichita ES kept its orders open far ibrijger 

than the other units studied. On the other hand, the San Diego and Jackson 
ES offices dispose of their job orders almost as quickly as the newspapers^ 
close out their ads.. If ES administrative practices artificially extendi^ 
job order life are accepted as a ,.art of the average order duration, then 
the average duration' of an ES mainstream order across all areas studied is 

.2 working days. This means that ES holds the iVerage job order/over 
three weeks before it is filled or canceled. Partly as a result/^f admin- 
i strati ve practice, ES job orders are displayed over three times as long as 
the average want ad. 

It is evident that local ES installations holding 3ob orders open 
a relatively long time are also the same areas that close very few of their 
job orders during the 28 day test period. Wichita, with-an estimated, 
average order life of well oyer a month, closed less than 8 percent of the 
job orders it received during October 1974. The Richm6nd ES closed an even 
smaller proportion of its job orders-'-less than 6 percent. 

On the other hand, ES units with a relatively short aj^^age-trrdeiT 
life closed most of their new job orders by the end dT^he period, as can ' 
be seen in Table 4-1. Santa Rosa filled (or canceled) 83 percent of the job 
orders it received during the four-week period; New Orleans closed 75 per- 
cent of its new jobs. San Diego, Portland, and Jackson ES units were nearly 
as active, closing between 66 and 69 percent of their new orders. 

The relr^tive efficiency of^these five units can be attributed to the 
high -percentage of job orders closed by them within one day of their re- : 
ceipt. These jobs, commonly referred to as "in and out" orders, are gen- 
eral ly associated wi th occupations which require quick response, and are 
either filled or canceled within a day. However, they also represent a 
frequently encountered practice whereby interviewers withhold the job order 
from Job Bank until a suitable referral has been made, thereby reporting 
the opening and closing at the same time. The New Orleans ES closed 53 
percent of its flow of new orders within one day; Santa Rosa, 42 percent; 
Portland, 41 percent; Jackson, 37 percent; and San Diego, 10 percent in 
that period. NoRe of the others filled as many as 6 percent of its new 
jobs in one day, and two area units closed^not a single job order in one 
day. This wide yariati-' between areas in the length of time jobs stay 
open and in the perceritaqe of. in and outs" reflects the operational 
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. and Closed Within the Flow Period 



Duration of job orders receive)! and 
closed in October 



Estimated average 
totaj duration 
(workdays) 



Percent of total 
received and closed 
by end of month 



Average duration of 
those received and 
closed in October 
(workdays) 



Wichita 


41. 1 


7.7% 


8.5 


Richmond 


24.5 


5.7 * 


9.0 


Des Moines 


23.4 I 


24.2^^ 


12.1 


Atlanta 


23.3 


25.2: 


- _- a i . 2- 


Dayton 


16.5 


-^30.1 


. i/9.9 


Syracuse 


15.1 


46.7 


10.7 


Boise 


14.3 


53.9 


9.5 


Portland 


13.2 


68.1 


6.0 


New Orleans 


8.2 


75.2 


3.4 


Santa Rosa 


7.5 


83.0 


2.7 


Jackson 


5.5 


66.0 


6.3 . 


San Diego 


5.0 


68.4' 


5.8 



Overall 
average 



16*5 



1/ Data for Local Office 2005 missing. 



differences that are prevalent from area to area. 

It is the long duration of ES job orders that gives ES a slightly 
higher proportion of the stock of ES/WA jobs, while the want ads excel in 
job flow. / 
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Briefly, then, the two mechanistns together form a large, discrete, 
public market which is highly competitive. ' The want ad share of that 
market, as expressed by the relative frequency with whiah einployers .select 
it, is 'three times larger than ES share./ On initial contact, however, the 
job seeker would be exposed to approximately the same number of listings in 
each. Jobs remain open in ES approximately three time longer than in the 
WA system, on the average, though areas differ widely in the length of time 
jobs last. Area differences in ES share of the market strongly associ- 
ated with population size, with ES commanding a larger S^h re' of new jobs in 
smaller markets general^. Areas with a higher proportion of 1970 employ- 
jnent Jn low-pay occupations^^ population to be served in 

proportion to ES staff and a lower ratio of want ads to employing units 
would provide ES with a bigger share of new jobs. 

The impact of mandatorily listed orders on ES share is strong in 
stock, weaker in the flow of new jobs. 



the occupational composition of jobs listed 
Wl^^^^^^ Similarities apd differences between the two 

IrttfeflTOdia^ occupational terms are examined, as is the difference 

In these terms between ES stock and flow. The impact of mandatory list- 
ings upon ES. occupational offerings is assessed. 

Employment Service Versus Want Ads 

In a first glance at a tabulation of occupational composition (first-; 
digit DOT) of the job listings in the employment service and j:he want ads, 
one is struck by the similarities (Table 5-1), "Service" topi all other 
occupational fields in our three categories (stocks, flow^ and October ^ 
jobs), in both systems. "Clerical" holds the second spot across the board, 
except in ES periodic stock Column, where it is nosed out by '"professional- 
technical-managerial . " Only in the third and fourth places do differences 
become pronounced. . At these levels, "sales" are strong in want ads, whereas 
"structural" and "miscellaneous" are strong in ES. 

Largely, but hot entirely, due to the volume of "sales" listings, 
want ads hold a significant edge over ES in a generic "white-collar" class- 
ification (the sum of "clerical," "sales," and "professi^nal-technical- 
managerial"). Conversely, ES gets a significantly higher proportion of 
"blue-collar" jobs than the 'want ads do. 

If one peeks under the single-digit designation to the more specific 
two-digit descriptions, more differences emerge. /por example, "service" 
blankets a good many janitorial Jjo^ ES and a much Iwer percent in- the 
want ads. In the want jad^V' ^'p most often 

covers medical and health occupations., whereas in ES the same label most 
often covers architectural and engineering jobs. 

A finer occupational breakdown (to three-digit DOT) tells more about 
the opportunities that are predominant in the two systems. At the thijee- 
digit level, an occupation that accounts for at least 2 percent of the . 
Itock can be said to provide a/high volume of opportunity. As can be 
seen in Table 5-2, ES contains ten high-volume occupations (representing 
27% of stock) and the wan^t ads contain nine (representing almost 30% of 
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Rank 51.013 . 6.88^ llM : ■ 48.856 ^_ _ 
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7 Miscellaneous Machine Trade Sales Miscellaneous Machine Trade " Machine TradeAl 
(7.4), (5.5) . (7.5), ' (5.6) (5.7) . (IS)''; '.J 

8 Benchwork : Benchwork Benchwork Occ. Unknown Occ. Unknown . Occ, Unknown .j 
(4.0) . (3.4)^ (3.4) . . (?'6) (3.3) ' (3.2)^ ,| 

9 -farm,, Forest. Farm, Forest Farm,Foresf Benchwork Benchwork Benchwork ;,' | 
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^^"''^'"^ find the largest stock of job 'listings, in both^' ' ^ ' ^ 
^^^ Dpn^stfc workers, secretaries, cooks, auto mechanics, and insurance 

find more than 2 percent of both intermediaries' job 
pks; Wopriate to their needs. The want ads manage to display more than 
i«i?P*.9f their jobs in such a way as to effectively conceal their nature " ' 
jAnother 2 percent specify sales but not what is to be sold. Thus, 4 percent 
::.0f the ad titles do not permit readers to match themselves to the job 
through personal identification with the work to be done, and tend to attract 
;- the inexperienced persons who find few opportunities in the ads with which 
they can clearly identify.-' 

- Certain kinds of jobs appear in the high-volume listings of one medium, 

but not the other. Jobs for registered nurses, for example, are concentrated 

|. in the Sunday want ad sections. ^Accounting clerks, janitors and porters, 

1^ clerk-typists, and truck drivers do relatively better in ES. 

The following high-volume jobs in the ES/WA stocks are among occupations 
with the largest labor force, according to the U.S. Census: secretaries 

miscellaneous, clerical workers, private household workers, typists, waiters 
I and waitresses, registered nurses, truck drivers, janitors, and nurses' 

^ aides. However, the census high-volume occupations aUa include: teachers, 
retail sales, managers, miscellaneous operatives, cashiers, and engineers ' 

^ which are not among ES and want ad high-volume occupations. The high-volume 

Inoccupations they do have in common with the census tend -to be higher turnover 
c^^^^^ with less attached worked?. In addition, the public domain " 

ir^^^%g|'^overrepresent sales jobs of uncertain income. 
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Comparison of Stock to Fl 



ow 



Because of the relatively short duration of jobs in the want ads, the 
J occupational profile changes very little between stock and flow. However, 
yn ES the occupational mix of jobs undergoes considerable change when the' 
^focus is shifted from stock to flow, providing a better picture of what it 
^^^^ ES^staf f must deal with everyday. For example, service occupations 

:^'i9/ b)rp 48. ^ °^^'"P"' Pub lishing Co.^ 
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table 5-2.- three-DigVt Occupation'- Codes Capturing More, Than 
2 Percent of the Stock and Pure . Flow 

(All periods arid areas combined) 




Employment Service (Stock) 


Want Ads (Stock) 




Code Title Frequency Code 


Title 


Frequency 



waitressl/ 



311 Waiter, 

313 Cookl/ 

620 Auto mechanic 1/ 

30X Domestic worker!^/ 

201 Secretaryl/ 

219 Accounting clerk 

381 Janitor and porter 

250 Insurance salesl/ 

209 Clerk typist 

90X Truck driver 

TOTAL^^ 



1,978 


311 


1,659 


30X 


1,501 


201 


1,414 


288 


1,357 


000 


1,340 


313 


1,271 


250 


1,220 




1,205 


620 


1,026 


075 


13,971 





Waiter, waitressl/ 2,428. 

Domestic worker!/ 2,224 

Secretary!/ 2,151 
Salesman, product unknown 1,507 

Occupation unknown 1,380 

Cookl/ 1.264 
Insurance and real 

estate sal esV 1>223 

Auto mechanicl/ 1,036 

Nurse (RN) 1*034 

TOTAL^/ 14,247 , 



Employment Service (Pure flow) 



Code 



30X 
209 
311 
381 
219 
90X 
318 
.92X 
915 

922 
86X 
47X 
32X 



17 
1/ 
5/ 



Title 



Domestic worker 
Clerk typist 
Waiter, waitress 
Janitor and porter 
Accounting clerk 
Truck driver 
Kitchen helper 
Packager 
Service station 
attendant 
Warehouseman 
Construction laborer 
Agricultural worker 
Hotel -motel maid 



TOTAL-/ 



Want Ads (Pure flow) 



Frequency Code 



Title 



Frequency 



528 


30X 


Domestic worker 


293 


311 


Waiter,- waitress. 


261 


201 


Secretary 


252 


000 


Occupation unknown 


239 


288 


Salesman, product unknown 


236 


313 


Cdok 


228 


20X 


File clerk 


176 


250 


Insurance sales 


159 




TOTAL-'' 


157 






155 






146 






138 






3,188 







17 "Occupations with a high 
2/ Total = 27.4 percent of 
Total = 29. 2. percent of 
Total =46.3 percent of 
Total =27.3 percent of 



volume of listings in both intermediaries, 

stock. 

stock. 

pure- flow. 

pure flow. 



1,223 
1,072 
766 
715 
657 
544 
512 
435 

5,924 



ERIC 



I 
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li|l|:paT^^ of the stocky shot up to 30 perceiit of th^ 

act'lvity, while, professional , technical » and managerial occupations--17 per- 
cent of the stock—predictably pi unmet to 7.8 percent of the flow. Machine . 
trades, often- i-nvolving hard-to-fill, high-skill occupations, move from 10,7 
percient of the stock to only 5.5 percent of the flow.*" Miscellaneous ccu- 
pations, which include a number of low-skill, blue-collar jobs, are only 7.4 
percent of the stock but 12.3 percent of the flow. Clerical occupations 
move from 16.3 percent of stock to 20.8 percent of flow. And a higher pro- 
portion of sales occupation is .represented in stock than in flow. 

Another important contrast between stock and flow vis a vis the two 
mechanisms is that with a few minor exceptions, there were no occupations 
in which the volume of new jobs was greater in ES than in want is. In nearly 
all of the study sites, the daily job seeker of almost any occupation would 
see more new jobs reading the want; ads everyday than visiting the ES office 
daily. 

The daily user would experience a considerable change of view about an 
intermediary, and between the two, in number and kinds of high-volume occu- 
pations. The high-volume areas of opportunity at ES increase from 10 visible 
on the first day to 14 in the subsequent period, while those of the want ads 
shrink from nine to eight (Table 5-2). 

Approximately 46 percent of the new job listings received by ES are 
for these 14 high-volume occupations. Occupations high in ES new job volume, 
but not in inventory, must have job outflow so close to new job inflow that 
no significant accumula^tion of -inventory can occur. Employer^perceptions 
about a ready pool of suitable workers from ES for their jobs are clearly 
reinforced in these occupations: kitchen helper, packager, service station 
attendant, warehouseman, construction laborer, agricultural worker, and hotels 
motel maid. 

At ES there is a pronounced difference in those high-volume occupations 
seen by the daily job seeker on the first day of search and the new ones 
appearing with relatively high frequency in the subsequent period. Only 
seven occupations are high-volume in both the initial stock and subsequent 
flow: .waiter/waitress, cook, domestic worker, accounting clerk, janitor, 
clerk typist, and truck driver. That these jobs are high in both stock and 
flow indicates that applicant demand for them is probably great enough to 
reinforce employer perceptions of the ready applicant pool, but that applicant 
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|S|?^^^^^^ them Is selective, allowing* a stopk of less dtfslVable: li^St^ 

The three occupations with high-volume in initial stock but fiot in \ 
the subsequent inflow (auto mechanic, secretary, ;and insurance sale^) may li 
accumulate in ES because they take a relatively long time to match. Insure 
ance sales jobs are usually of uncertain income and are often kept open ^ 
for long periods by the employer. ■ 

Stock and flow want ads are affected by the fact that the former, by 
our definitio.., all appeared in a Sunday paper, whereas the latter also, 
appear in weekday ^Lditions. Thus, all the factors that influence an employ- 
er's preference for Sunday or weekday help wanted advertising enter into the. 
differences between want ad flow and sto k. Scanning Table 5-2 one .can see 
that five occupations are high-volume in both the stock and flow .of want ads.* 
Two high-volume occupations--auto nvechanic and registered nurse-^^-appear on Ij^ 
in the stock. One may hypothesize that such slots yare relatively more . ; 
difficult to fill, and/or that the employer wantsya maximum. pool from whichj 
to make his selection, and therefore the ads for/ these jobs are aimed afc 
the larger Sunday audience. On the other hand/ ''file clerk** crops up as a | * 
high-volume listing in the want ad flow, but pot in the stock. One may 
hypothesize that such a position is easily f/lled and does not require so 
much skill as to make an employer *'choosey;" therefore, the employer is not 
inclined to spend the little extra time and money for the Sunday dfspYay of 
such an opening. 

Comparison by Areas 

As cculd have been expected* distinctive economic features produced 
' dist^jictlve variations in the occupational listings of ES and .the want ads 

in the 12 study areas. In agricultural areas, there were more fa^rm jobs; in 
indu.^rial areas, there were pore manufacturing jobs. What is irore striking* 
however, is the similarity of hfgh-volume occupations, in all areas, regard- 
less of the economic and industrial differences. 

The ^waiter/waitress" title was the high-volume listing in ES and 
want ad flow of II areas, in the want ad stock of all 12 areas, and in ES 
stock of 10 areas. Cook" made it in the want ad stock and flow and ES stock 
of 11 areas, and in ES flow of nine areas. 

• ' 81 
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l|i U.*ireWi"secretary" ftas a high-pvolume 



•3> 



wi ft#rof,w«Mfit.ads, and 'in; nine arias It was su'ch ^n £$ stock . "Domestic'' . 
||pTa|€tf-M'Mgh-yojuinB In tfte want ad floiv of all 12 areaa, in the want ad 

%ff6ckr^^l'^-i»^a^» _and ES.flow of eigh . \ r ' 



Thft. BmpToi'ment Serviee a SecQ^ndaty Labor Market Exchange 



^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ been referred to as the labor exchange for a secondpr>L_ 

labor market. The prbblemC ascertaining ,whethe this is so and whether 
[want-ads share this distinction H confuunded by the problem of defining 
fjiifKich^ the secondary labor inarktit label. Criteria ^established 

f liy adv^ocates of the secondary labor market concept involve a illethjpra of 

■ flulaifltative aspects, as wel.l as relative earnings, which' were not:a part of ' 
.-Low study data. /' ,;. -r^; 

Tl^ 1 gathered for this stiidy^ which c^' 

l^hie linked to the secondaty labor marke; Is occupatloinal designHlbn^i^^J)*^^ 
clearly by ft^ not enough to determine if a job Is or is^jri^ri<r the; 
|; sei»J!nHd^ market. Nevertheless, arta1f> o^upationM^Ccontaln a nwch^ - 

^^arger proportion of secondary labor narket jobs than^c^hers/Hising such v' 
j^ffeasibiring, the U.S. 'Os^artment of labor, in preparing Summary Manpower In-^ ^< ;^ 
2t^ for Interprettttiofi of, t^^^^ data, developed a jgrouipfl^^^ 




i^alljed now-pay, low-status occupations,,!' con«>i led? on th^ 
iso^le aldpcj.^^ low-status occupati<)ns' Include private hqtfllRbId 

gwofker^, per*sons engaged in food service or cleanjing< fanners and agr^lcul- t 
piiral laborers; and oon?fann laborers. SufWry >1ahpow6r Indlfcator^s defineti^ , 
:th6 proportion of employment 1^ low-pay, low-status, occupations in ctcH' 
SMSA studied." Alth^ough provtdif«g m)y a poor approximation of the sSjie of- 
the secondary laoor market in each area, this occ»jpation-based concept is 
the one ^definition to which our data could be related. , ^ 

In pur search for factors re lii ted to employer choice in the ES/WA 
jMirkets, we found the ES share hf new job flow most closely and positively 
.related proportion of low-pay', low-status jobs in the area's labor ^ 
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(n fact» both ES stoci omd flow do contain a hiyher proportion of jobs 

in low-pay* low-^itdtMS occupi*Uorr; ihm Ihc^ir want ^s^ c6^niitri7afl% |Ttj}>l<^ 5-'j) 
This findHKj can be «Ulrsbuted p^rt ig IS a<JvT.wKctqe ovor ^^un n^i 
dr^wtinVj blue-c:oUar md ^A<i}rvv\iliK^ri:i} job HsU.is9r> One-qiMtrUH* thit rje« 
jobs reoM /e^d f;>' inn: w^inl cUJ^> v<t H un-i:^ ihKr Ui>*-i.aiy, Jo^*- V <:^^;:<fyorv . 
■"^tiw(?\»^r ; in tS dlTC:>t 4Cf percetK V^v: ^-^i^w Jul? f'i'Uw ^aV ^^nvo tins cut.iO'^jor/. 
ThH ^Iv f<ir r.{rev),'tr'-r propcKtian Ihm wouUf l>v usd^L^r^••<{ by tmrse ^^ccupaiHJris' 
shariL^ of total mph^;:/mr.t whtch ran9<-s by arvai from II to IS percerisl..' In 
comparing the proportion of ^ntUKjs u? mth chxirmc^i tfKU. fit,\H '^nto lhe. low- 
pay^ How-status category, u reifmMr?!^>er tnat the voIu^k-^ of t\eii- hsl- 
logs {ia«Jy thi'. -f^^nl acj-, /i3tx;i>l inr^v:.. tJ^i.^:'. a^^.vf^^al K Li • 
Thu's . '.he absolu{;e nyir^bi>r of Jo-w-pt^y, 5aw-sii.tu.'> 'jo'>^ hsted in the want ao> 
?s greater even t!hiO^;Qi;i soch jobs accoufit: for 3ar<jer share^of total £,S 
IHtinrjs. 

(fi the employwnc ^iervKcv, the percc»hi of Icm-p^y* kvw-statiui'Si jtdbs lis 
??^rkedly^ hryiher u> fl(rw thivf?. iir. stoc^;. T^MS^ fact ff^^y provide ti- 9l^f^p%'r 
into the i^:Ktent, lu ^ht-iM t/mpSoyw-ra. ^fervi^g-^ staff occupied, da wU.h 
■handlsng UK.h yabr^... iv^^^e? in wa?u ads. ihi^?--^^ is a !r^)i^;tn^r percentage of 
do^Ji&stk, rps^aurant> and rjeari^ng job.s. Hii f than \n slocR.. ThH My be 
an indicatto^a that .<^rf^p?oyi*rs prefer qu^tk re%pQnw: to the,w^^; for '•he 
i^/ider Sunday broadcast. 

Thus the relativr-Sy hiigh pt^rcentage of such jobs in tne E^/HA 

market th^ ret;ull of either rtlat^vc^ly hujh turnover In sOch occiip'at^ons » 
channelling aiM.'.ni!'?if|< mtr.'^' occypatiOn^ to thH mrk^t in the abstnc." of 
othe-r in t*^^TOd sarnies or co^^^bS nation of both-. , Compared to the larger 
sphere of vacancuri ir^ iuw-pay^, Iq^-su^Iui occupations, this proportion 
miqht indeed provc^ to l?c? evHlt-nc^e that jobS' which n'Uer down tinto the 
ES/WA »niiiriketp?ace -.'iirc^ dtff'er^n* \f\ k^md .as w11 as number. ' ■ 

A job-if^iicit'Cit^^jf^q ^rf- '-mfdi'i^y iha<uiJd dr^K. largc^r proportnoni of par- 

op^niif^^s t>h:>fe JM'^ri ^ ■■:^^pt^i'^ tofs The newspape^^ cannot ^f^^^ert. 

and ^Hi^iic^-^ly f'-iitoygb; to ■fOfT.pktv w-rth ES that car^i fUl an'*^ff^der-on the day 
Ik 

of :tlrr&ceAp'^-r •f^^'$> -be %m}n Tar/ii^^ S-**^ l*0'w-pay* low-status job*^. 



Table S-3. Percentage of Jobs frt Low-Pdy» Low-Status Occupations 
in Empioymeni Service and Want Ads Over All Areas 













Wan" 




codes 


low- pay 


^..Sv^cV, 


11 f>'?*,... 




Slock 




30?; 


Dotrcst^c workers 












31 




■y , 






i u , .1 


I'J , -i 


3B 


Js^fi i lor > 








■ i 


2.0 


An 




1.2 


M 




0.5 


OJ 


599 


Procesti> Uiborer- 


5,2 


1.1... 






0.5 


699 




■ (K^J 


0.5 




0.3 


799 




0,0 


0.. ? 




0,,.. 


0.3 




Cojicreie workers 


0.6 




i 


0.6 


0.6 


S6X 


Coyest rue 1 5 on Utjorers 


j.S 






0,6 


l.C 


89X 


Structural Ubor^-'"''* 


0, S 










915 


Service st.^t^ori 


1,S 


2,3 

/■ 


/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 


i.O 


1.3 


919 










a, 7 


1.0 






M 


./'Is 




0.2 


0.2 


999 


1^1 see 2 it»neou^> 
laborers 








0.7 


0.9 




lOTAl . ■ 








2\,2 


2S.0 


1/ 


The c^j^ni^s-Od conversion 


t-' iies were 


il5e<f to 


arrv/0 at occupations. 



■ ■ y 



Tdble Percentage of tmployment Sor/lce ''In and OuV' Jobs 

Accounted for by Low,-Pay, i.r w^Sia tu^:. Jobsl/ 



Code 


. ..- . jy;- ' . ., 






30 X 








31 






/ . » 


3ft 








47X 








699 


f** r 0 i' (* * . ' i ' v ■'•*■«* r 

Mj3i K *! f> \ ri <^ /! r- c 




/, 








*> 


84/ 


Concrete wor{rprs 




i-'i 




C 0 ■ . t r ij c t ^ 0 n 1 <i d o r r ^ 




jo 


89/ 


Structure 1 {jliOrr-r''; 




rj 


VIS 














7 


32 f 


Packager 








T0TAL 




2 

7 33 



i-''f;'rcf-{i3 -jijf' r.f job 
36.0 



0.3 
0. ! 
0.9 

2.5 
0.0 

■ 1.0 

o.s 

i.a 

48.8 

of flow. (Dayton idcjI Office 2005 dara najt included.) 



(JCcowntf"/; for ••v.'!, a ;./>rc'::r=i of tfu- jobs ?iieasur.'!,i1e- by iTus study d'. rt'-.'-fved 
dnd rlo-sii'-d Uy r';. in on.? /j,)/ ./Jurjno f.h":- study pei^fOd, 

.for tS jn .ili jr>,;'.-}f., 63,.;^ percent of i&w-pdy. low-stdtus jobs were 
closed wirhsr two ddys in n;l!itJor\ \/ only 5?r5 per-cent of job orders 
9C*»i€?fd! iy , It trie. job:, wt^-rf- •^^'iod. tS vftr, isble to provide a suitajile 
wori-v?- n:<j,fe .^.''■:.''/ for ; ov.-- ,■ . ^'.w- '.t-stu': jobs than for other kinds. 

'toiAn r..-.- '..■-;;rf,e ■ 0' t ,r-;,'-.s J over tbff w.-3nt ad?, in drav/ino %uf.'r\ 




Occupatuondl Irr.pact of Mandatory Job Orders 

I 

I 

The effec* of mc*)ncjatory 'i^-^tiruj'i upon the o^^cupo t ional compos i t ion, of 
orders is cletiriy evident xw fi^|ure 5.1. The tindinqs of this study 
appear to run cont.r^:jry to those* of the Baut^-unrnan study that ''there was no 
evidence of broademrK^ of Pi, (Public Employment Service.) activity into roore 
occupational nr-'i't,;.-^, witnir- L establ ushwnts 

When fna^datory ^list^ngs are viewed fronr the perspective of the per- 
centage contribution they ma^e to the volunie of job order" inventory £S holds 
by occupdt M)na1 nrciip, their jn-.pact becor>;*s cle^^r. Man.'Jatory listings 
account for one-haH of " ne ;>rG*'e'>'i U)nal , iechn ic>il, and inanaqerio, job 
orders held by f5i an?1 .?:i^re "^han nn^^-q'.; jrt.er ^ts inventory of clerical, 
process^fig, an*.? 'ndri^tne trad- )ob^ [Table 5-"//. They provide relatively fev>- 
sales se'^vice, agriciil tur^j ] or :,ce1 laneo'./^ jobs. Clearly, the occupational 

^/^'TohV^^^^^^ and JosiTph TMran, "The Impact of executive Order 11598 

upon the Labor flarl^e* r^^rfon^wince or tne Enjf^loynK^nt Service" (Lafayette, Ind.: 
9\xrj\\i^ Uni versn tyj Miimeo, January 1976). 



Table 5-5. Percentage Contribution of Mandatory Listings Program 
to Employment Service Stock, by Occupational Field 



Field 



Percent Contribution 



Professional, Technical. Manageridl 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Agricul tural 

Processing 

Machine trade'. 

Benchwork. 

Structural 

Miscel laneous 



505^ 

26 

10 

5 

4 
26 
29 
19 
20 



1 1 



profile of ES might be quite different without the influence of this program. 

The occupational profile of rnandatori 1y listed job orders shows ^ sub- 
stantial degree of consistency across all of the labor markets for which 
mandatory listing identification was po*-.' ible. Professional, technical, 
and managerial job^^orders constituted the single largest block of mandatory 
listings in six sludy areas; clerical job orders the biggest block in four 
other areas; and machine -trades in t+ie remaining area. * Service 'occupations 
amounted to 10 percent or less in all areas; sales and miscellaneous occu: 
pations to eight percent or less; and agricultural jobs to less than one 
percent . 



It would have been appropriate to analyjje and_^mf>arre-i:he use of ES 
and want ^ds by thf- different industries. However, in 27 percent of the 
want ad listings, it was not p;>ssible to ascertain with any certainty the 
advertiser's industrial des i gnatiof; . A data gap of this magnitude would 
fatally flaw .jny corrjfidrati ve analysis along industry lines, 

With the above caution, we did compile a tabulation of industrial 
users who could l#e identif ieiJ ( lo the second digit) and who accounted lor 
at least two perc^ t of the listings in ES or want ads. A glance at Table 5-6 
reinforces Our Ciuiion. Patently, comparisons between the want ads and ES» 
as well as the relati ve^ihares of the several industries in the want ad total. 



Note on Industry Sources 
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latile 5-6, Industries Placing 2 Percent or More of Jobs in the ES/WA Market 



[(iiploime nt Service ^ Want Ml 



Stock 




Flow only 




Stock 




Flow only 




58 Bars 5 restaurants 


i\i 


58 Bars I restaurants 


9.71 


AA Til i 

00 Industry unknown 


25.8K 


00 Industry unknown 


27.511 


50 yiiolesale trade 


5.9 


88 Private households 


8.3 


58 Bars i restaurants 


8.4 


58 Bars J restaurants 


8.7 


V Trans, eqyipment mfg. 


^.8 


50 Wholesale trade 


6.1 


80 Health services 


8.1 


80 Health services 


6,4 


?3 Bysiness services 


4.6 


70 Hotels and lotels 


1,5 


88 Private households 


4,6 


/SA n < 1 1 111 

88 Private households 


'5.5 


35 Manyfacturer of 




73 Business services, 


4.1 


73 Business services 


j.5 


lA n t * 

73 Business services 


4,1 


machinery 


U 










55 Auto dealers Mas 




55 liyto dealers A gas 




55 Auto dealers I gas 




55 Auto dealers i gas 






stations 


3,7 


stations 


3,9 


stations 


3,6 


stations ■ 


3,7 


Health services 


3.6 


80 Health services 


3,4 


65 ' Real estate , 


3.3 


70 Hotels and motels 


,1.2 


63 Insurance companies 


3,5 


93 Local governmentl/ 


3,3 


72 Personal services 


3.0 


65 Real estate 


3.0 


70 Hotels and motels 


3.2 


17 Special trade 




70 Hotels and motels 


2.7 


72 Personal services 


A A 

2.9 






contractors 


3.1 










80 Education 


3,2 


53 Department stores 


2.7 


63 Insurance copnies 2,5 


fA li > 11 

59 Miscellaneous 




88 Private households 


2,8 


36 Electrical equipment 








retailers 


2.0 






manufacturers 


2.4 










17 Special trade 




35 Machinery mfgr. 


2.3 










contractors 


? 13 
L.O 


M riisceiianeous 












93 Local government]/ 


u 


■ retailers 


2.3 










53 Department stores 


lA 


86 Membership 












86 Heitership 




Organizations 


2,3 


1 








Organizations 


2,2 






i 








72 Personal services 


2.1 














89 Miscellaneous svcs. 


2,0 






1 








TOTALS 


60.0 


* 


58.4 




66.5 




67.0 



\l k comparable group IFwant ad tabulation due to difference in SIC coding used. 



could be decisively affected by what is concealed in the "industry unknown" 
category. The industrial profile of ES, devoid of "industry unknown" mysti- 
fication, seems to corroborate what could have been inferred in general 
from the occupational analysis. 

Table 5-6 indicates conspicuously that ES has a greater number of 
high-volume industrial listings than the want ads do. To be sure, the 
"industry unknown" percentage is large enough so that mathematically it 
could conceal- a sufficient number of high-volume industrial users of want 
ads to balance the ES high-volume list, but this seems unlikely. Thus, the 
t^ble seems to corroborate other findings that indicate3 that ES serves 
a wider industrial sector than want ads. 

The two intermediaries appear to share the following high- volume 
industries in both stock and flow: baps and restaurants, private households, 
hotels and motels, business services, auto dealers and gas stations, and 
health services. 

Turning solely to ES listings, we find bars and restaurants at the top 
of both the stock and flow columns. Private households represent a larger 
share of ES flow (8.3%) than of ES stock (2.8%}\ There are 17 entries in 
the stock column as against 14 in the flow. Only two entries (electrical 
equipment manufacturers and miscellaneous retailers) appear in flow, but 
not in stock, whereas the opposite is ,true for five industrial listings: 
transportation equipment manufacturers, insurance companies, education, 
personal services, and miscellaneous services. 

Summary 

In occupations listed.^ £S and the want ads are, indeed, more similar 
than they are different. In both channels service occupations (notably 
waiter/waitress and domestic worker) lead all the rest. 

Yet> the differences that do exist are significant and place ES some- 
what lower than the want ads on the socioeconomic scale. Job listings in 
both channels contain a higher proportion of "low-pay, low-status occupations" 
(as defined by th? U.S. Department of Labor), than obtains in the economy 
at large. However* the disproportion is greater in ES than in the want ads: 
37.5 percent of ES flow consists of "low-pay, low-status" occupations a^ 
agauist 25 percent of the ^want ad flow. Although ES lists a higher proportion 



of such jobs, the absolute number of them offered by want ads is greater 
because the. total volume of listings is so much greater. The findings 
suggest that a sizable share of ES/WA activity occurs in what has been 
called the secondary labor market, and that relatively more of ES energy 
is expended in this sphere. 

Overall and in large part due to the voiume of "sales" listings, 
want ads lead ES in the proportion of white-collar jobs, where the con- 
verse is true for blue-collar jobs. 

An examination of mandatory listings indicated that their impact 
upon occupational composition of ES offerings was greater than suggested 
by prior research. For example, mandatory listings contributed 5D percent 
of the professional, technical, and managerial jobs and 26 percent of the 
clerical jobs in ES stock. 

Though inconclusive because of missing data, the existing data in- 
dicates that both ES and want ads draw heavily from the same Industrial 
sectors: private households, bars and restaurants, health services, 
business services, auto dealers and gas stations, personal services, 
and. insurance companies. 



6. EMPLOYERS USING BOTH INTERMEDIARIES 

The objective of this chaptersis to analyze the behavior of employers 
who use both mechanisms. The study rutinizes employer recroiting patterns 
from the vantage point of observed behavior, thus overcoming the possibil- 
ities of distortions, mi sunderstandiruis^, and memory lapses inherent in' 
survey procedures, it must be noted, however;, that the time frame, 28 days, 
is comparatively short and as a result, the use of both intermediaries by 
an employer during the entire period of recruitment is sharply v. -n-stated. 
Actions of an employer immediately before and after the study period are 
cut from view. 

Reordering the Data 

The process of matching the ES and want ad files by employer telephone 
number and occupational listings reordered the flow data in the following 
ways : 

1. All transactions by a single employer in either ES or want ad 
files were assembled under the employer's telephone number, 
whenever a telephone number was accessible. This conversion 
produced a file of employers who used the employment service, 
want ads, or both during October 1974 to list new jobs. 

2. Three files of employers, together with their listinqs, were 
developed: 

a. Employers who listed at least once both at ES and in 
want ads; these multiple listing employe'-s will be 
referred to as "common" or "multi-media" employers 

b. Employers who used want ads exclusive^ . 

c. Employers who used ES f«rlusively. 

3. Jobs listed by employers in bo inisms wfiich matched in 
occupational code were distingu. j from jobi in the same 
occupation which were listed by employers :n only one of 

the intermediaries. 

The findings from this substudy have a different data base from the 
flow study in the following ways: 

1. Because of the unavailability of the required data from three 
areas, only nine of the 12 areas are included in the match 
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study. Of the nine, one (Dayton) was flawed by the absence 
of data from Local Office 2005. Excluding Dayton* the eight 
ai'eas do, however, include two fr^om each of the four population 
size groups. / 

2. Excluded from the findings are listings from ads for which 
the employer's telephone r^umber could not be established. 

3. Occupational extractions and aggregations were limited to 
the two ' gi t DOT level . 

Comparison of Match Study to Flow File 

Employers using want \ds listed their telephone numbers in only 62 
percent of the ads. Hand comparison of the employrr name file provided 
telephone nunters to an addiM'onal & percent of the ads. The match study » 
therefore, understates the w t ad activity in the flow study by 31,9 
percent. The ES flow file provided telephone numbers for virtually 100 
percent of the listings in eight of the arqjis. 

Comparison of Employer' Use of Employment Service and Want Ads 

The match study identified 10»301 separate employers who listed 19*102 
jobs in either or both of the intermediaries Figure 6,1 separates them 
into exclusive E5 and want ad users, those who use both intermediaries, and 
all ES and all want ad users . Though 32 percent of the ads eluded the match 
study* three times as n\any employers used want ads exclusively ^,211) as 
used ES exclusively (2,405), Exclusive want ad users prt)duced four times 
as many listings (12/343) as exclusive ES employers produced job orders 
{3.141). 

Per capita* want ad employers, exclusive and comnx>n, p?*oduced more- 
listings in the ads (1:1.9) than all ES e pi ers produced orders (1:K4), 
Approxirr^itely 70 percent of all employers identified in the match study 
used want ads exclusively while only one- third as n\any--"23 percent used 
ES exclusively. A miniscule fraction (7%) listed jobs in both ES and want 
ads. Nevertheless, that 7 percent produced 19 percent of all listings in 
both mechanisms . . 

The coimion. employer f\]e consisted of 68& nployers who had, at some 



Figure 6 A, Match Study Empio^/ers 
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time during thf^ TO--th, pl.:re(j their listings with bot^ FS and want ads. 
These G35 employer had a tot.tl of 3,618 jobs to ft Vl , of vshtch nx)re than, 
two- thirds {2,47S> were l>sted wt- the want ads and one -third (1,147)' were 
placed with es. '..ommn e-; ;Oyor. ...e both want ads and ES fTX>re heavily, 
by far, than tne other two sets of users. Figure 6.2 deaionst?*ates the 
beh.^-^.or of this Subgroup with claruy, when co-rpared to all other users. 
The ove?^age number of orders placed by ^ ich exclusive ES useT\ is 1,3; 



..ommon enpl'oyers tV'^h place an av /rage of 1.7 orders 



in 



The averaot' 



nuirber of want ad Hstings placed by each exclusive want ad e^nployer is 
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Figure &*2. Comparison Between Conron ind £.*x]us>ve fTie 
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1.7; cosnpon esiiployers, each p^aco an a.t'rage of ^---over t*»'=ce as ?\iny— li'st- 
-sgs in the want ads. Whatever .the. wasurt'- -1 j'stings, ads, lines per ad--.- 
the heavier yse ot esther inter?sii2di a ry by tht contrKJn employer subgroup is 
affirmed. A frequency count of Visttngs by all 685 co^wTjon c . loyers disclosed 
that 69 of them flOl). who were\he heaviest users, generated nearly 45 per- 
cent of want ad listings in that fUe„ 40 percent of the ads and 33 percent 
of ES orders. . 

The match study indicates that there were at least 2.6 dif ferment 
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ggpj^ygrs who us6d the want atfs to evefy one etnpl oyer who used ES inter- 
estingly, the BiS study show; that 2.4 jobs we>*p obtained through the wnt 
ads. for every one oblaisu^d t.hrouah 'lS. w?\tle' tne Cam 5 5 lUydy ^hows a tht'ee- 
to-one ratio. 

There is a^'r. ■ Utr^hln vas-JsifKe t^»v'i rm^o w^ni 4<J -■mployt'f users 
to tS pSisrs amony ^reas . shO'^rs by f iqui-Q 6.3 , Th«^ comparison ranges . 
from 0.9; 1 in'8o5st!, which v-^^s t^ie on'y Ar^a wni*re .t'S had ii si ?g»itly greater 

v-pJoyers outnuwered £S w1c:*'eri,' l.i-'' — ■ " 

Referring back -to f i<ju»*e 5, !-;avcrali . m l«»dst 22 percent of u users 
also Hsted op>enin9S the want ad.^ dursng the sAtm period- Thes* er^toyers 
acfi^unted for 26.7 percent' of £S orders.. It is a fa-ir as:s-«ffipt1on. ho«e.ver» - 
(hat:aR additional -M.out^undeterVurjted- -number of epi^loyers who were Identified 
as exclusive tS us,ers. arc actually coniTen efnployers- sfnre the identifiers . 
u&ed so'forvT* a f^u'n couti «^oi &e e.s'tabijshed in- 12 percent of the ads.-, 
jndetd. if £he ratio of ot^c-:: ftS'.ployers ar^n^j the un Identified Wd;Rt ad users 
is the sajne as it i^ j those vJhose ide^vtities were established* the . 
caJc^Lited correct*o- -^y^^Vd increase the, proportion of £S I'jnployers who also 
use wars t ads timi 22 percent to 33 percent, further constrtctlrig the nuafcir of 
efliployers ,.ithin the es^dusive' ES dsjjf^in,^- and' the' nuflifeer %f ES 'brders 
eroanatjing fro^n cowion es^^loyers -Jj6 ys« both'-TCcHanlsms at the saine'tlme 
would be a startling 40, percertt, as sho>.?i in Table 6.1. 0n1y 8.7 .percent of ■. 
want ad employers aV-;:; !Ht w^iH IS but they account for 16 percent of "the 
want ad listings.- 

:17~^ton, wher^ the data show a rMio of 8.6^:, was distorted by the 
spaVse ES file due -to the mijjjsjng local office. ^ ^ ' 

2/ Prior r^%itdtth supports the greiter i.rc-dence of want ad use b> ES ■ 
patrons Such research includes, in addition to the Camil :.tudy, the 
Classified Ad Prolect in Si- n^le^Qff Ices. California EinployK^nt Oeve.lop- 
■,!^nT^partmerttTAugust \ffWJ nn^ Wa!?HT et-aKt Help i^anted: Case Studies ' 
o^Classj fled Ads, Salt 'Ufe« City: Olympus Pub? tih1ig"?H7n§7r."^^ 
'\f^h^ studTes cited In the f>i-erf"iiRg footrsote indicate that -the , ropor■^^. 
tton oi' help wanted advertisers w also list with tS Is considerably higher 
than .8,7 percent. .as high as or^- third af the total,- Xhe apparent dis- 
crepancy is explainedrby the greater, tifse constraint of the' present study, 
the misssntj data and other feasibil ity problems. This stydy is limited to 
a four week period. The other studies had a Jonger ? u?*^ fraire. ' JPateTStly, ■ 
the longer the period, the 9*^ater likelihood of an ers^loyer's resort to 
double listlfig. In any casie, the findings from this natch study must be 
regarded bh an "at least," basis since error occurs only- in wtssed natchei, 
not In matches. 



Figure 6.3. Employers Match Study, by Area 
(Arranged by size of population) 
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Jhe penetration by the ES/WA, channels of the potential job market was 
obtained by comparing listings of both mechanisms to the number of employing 
unitsj in each of the„areas during October. 1974 (Table 6-2). Overall, ES 
and want ads carried listings from 9.8 percent of the employing units during 
the month, but ES penetration of the employing units during the month was 
only BA percent. Thus, overall, the ES share of the joint ES/WA penetration* 
was 34 percent. ■ ^ , ■ 

# • . In summary, the match study demonstrates mbst\;learly the degree to 
which employers prefer to broadcast their jobs through the want ads rather 
tffan ES. Nearly three times as many employers were using want adis as were 
usirig ES. At the very least, over one-fifth of all ES employers' also use 
want ads. A comparatively small body of employers use both intermedi'aries 
to i very heavy degree and generate a disproportionately large share of ads 
and listings in both intermediaries. The ES/WA market penetrates .approx- 
imately 10 percent of the employing units in a month's time, but ES pene- , 
tratiph accounts for only one- third of that. . 



, : • Focusing on the Multi-Media Empioyers 

^ %■ ' ■■ ■-' '■ ' 
The analysis io .this section is limited to the behavior of the coninon 

/ ■ .' • . , .. • ■ ■ ■ .. I ■ ■ . ; ■ , ■ 
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^mployers^-that gro^^ of 685 eipployers v^ho used both IS and want ads during. 
October. The coimion employer file is an aggregation^; of all listings placed 
by a single employer in both mechanisms 1f his/her telephone number either 
appeared or could be obtained in both at least once during the month: The 
employer may have listed the same or different cjccupations, in varying 
volumes, in each of the two inteniiediaries . Nevertheless, all of the list- 
ings of that employer are gathered under the discrete telephone number and 
placed in the common employer file, with appropriate occupational disper- 
sions of the listings. 

A mulci -media employer cannot, by definition, be regarded as the ex- 
clusive user of .either ES or the want ads. However, the f4Jll extent of list- 
ings by all employers in either mechanism is available from the fJlow. study, 
though, the flow study provides no data about employers. Therefore, a com- 
parison between thi common employer file and the flow file prc^yides insight 
into the degree to which intermediaries share employers *and joibs, and the de- 
gree to which each has an exclusive province in the ai^as and \>y occupations. 

Table 6-2 organizes the two data bases by the afeas involved in the 
match, study, arranged by population size. The range pf diffei^nces among 
areas in conmonality and exclusjveness is quite markeja. Fewef than 10 per- 
cent of the listings in the want ads of Atlanta, Dayton, Ri chiton d, and Port^ 
land emanated from employers who used ES. Over 9C| percent of thos§ listings*^ 
*stermied from exclusive want ad. users. The same^ areas did not show an "equal - 
/tendencS^ for exclusiveness, except in Daytor). and Portland where' ES 1 ist- 
ings fromrcommon employers were under 20 percent pfthe flow. 

As was shown in Figure 6.1, 685 common employers were identified in the 
tch study whicfi 'represents 6.6 percent of the tQtaT 10,301 employers iden- 
tified in the match study. These 685 employers generated 11.4 percent of 
the want ad flow listirjgs and 25*2 percent of the jESr listings, as shown in 

Table 6-^3. ^--l j V 

JobSi listed with ES alsq-^^sfiowed a considerablglrange of difference in 
excluslveness and commonal i ty f from area to area. 



ver 80 percent of ES 
[arti New Orleans came<h''om 
si Moines shared nearly 40 



listings in the flow study from Portland, Dayton, 
exclusive tS users. However, ES in Wichita and 

percent of its orders with want ads. In no area |lid. ES have as large a group 
of, exclusive employers or listings as want ads. 

An analysis of the length of time employer listings remain open at ES 

' • ; . • ■ ' ■ i 
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Table 6-2. Employment Service Penetratj.ofi^' Percent of Area 'Employers' ' 
Using Public Intennediaries . . , ■ 

(Arranjed by, Population Size) ■ ' 



Nuiiberof Percent of-area 'luier'of/pyblk' Percent of area Total area ES percent of 

ES yser , employing units internieiliaries employers us'ing ■ employing • public inter-^ 

Areas^ ^. firms, , using ES user firms ; public inter- . units' . inediarieS' ' 

1*5 meditiel ' , ' 3*1 
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.Portland' r' 157 ^' 3,5 366 i ,' 8,2 42,7 

, 2« '^.'i' , W, ' 8,6 1,827 60J5 

■Overall average -3.4 . ' ' ^ ''5,8 ' , _ 34.0 



lable 6-1 Comparison of Coiijn Employers .and Listings 
'. to Flow, StJdy Employers and Listings, by Area ■ 
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iugg^^^^^ there is jcbnsidelablV difference in the type of jobs placed by 

exclusive users . from those tha^q emanate from common employers. Of the job 
listings received by E? during ^he four week study period, over 52 percent 
of those placed by employers using ES exclusively werQclosed by the end of 
the period. VGijly 32, percent of i,the jobs- in the same occupations placed with ^ 
both ES and want ads by coimon ^ifiployers were closed by the end of the period 
(an order is closed either because it is filled or canceled). Job orders 
from exclusive useirs of ES requit*i?d less time to close--*5,5 days--thah jobs 
•placed by common employers in the'jsame occupation, A number of explanations 
Suggest themselves, foremost of Which is that the jobs offered by these 
piiJbHc market user^Tare harder to, jfill, either because they are less attrac- 
tive or are in skills ^hich iare im short supply, It i^ also possible, that 
ES' is more responsive to exclusivelES users. 

Want ads are the nearly^ excliisi\?e medium for employers seeking to fill 
siales jobs with on>y 5,2 percent Jn that'occupation emanating froni common; 
employers. ES also carries' sales i jlobs, but the employes using if for that 
purpose are more inclined also to iii^e want ads. Employers listing prpfession- 
al and blue-collar jobs wi^th the Wafit ads are more Irtclihed'to list-wtth ES 
as well though common employers acl|:ount for less thart 20 percent of the 
listings ini any occupatibnal gVoup , | However, with a few minor exceptions in 
small occupations, over 20 percent. of ES orders in all (Occupations emanated 
from employers who also used the wlant ads ^during October 1974, - The heaviest 
represeritatjlon of, common employers Was found 1n the professibha/i and clerical 
^occupatipns. . * .. , -ut ' ■/■''■.::. 

The common employers generatecj a. professional , technical , and managerial 
distribution of 2r.2 percent of th^jj listings" In thei want ads, and only , 10,5 
percent in ES,. indicating a clear pjreference for watit ads ias the intermediary 
for higher level skills. Common etiiployers account for a higher percentage 
"of clericaf:listings in ES than ard; evident In ES^ flow distribution, though 
^eavily, shared. with want ads. 



Not only do want asJs get a itiych higher volume of employers an^ listings, 
but a far higher proportion of the jijobs emanate from exclusive* want ad users. 
Only 11 percent of the want ad flo|j; 1 Istings were placed by employers Who 
also, listed with ES.,. Sales jobs ailie the! special province of, the want aW, . 



■1 



with*.relatively few employers listilng with both media, / { 



-7Mkched' and Unmatched Occupations ' '-r ■ \ ' " \ 



bo common employers use both intermediaries for the same occupations?\ 
y If an eWlo^^^ does so, it is callecl for purposes of this study an occupatiobal 
V jrtatch. No matter how many jobs the employer lists with each, intermediary in 
: any occupation, jobs drop into the "matched" box only if the same employer re- 
. quests the same occupation from both intermediaries at least once. A depart- 
•Jroent store, for example, may place 10 ads in the newspapers, five of which 
-are for a Secretary, two for a janitor, arid three for salespersons. The same 
employer may place four ES orders, one of' which is for a secretary, one for 

■ ;<a file clerk,>.one for a seamstress, ari^f^ one for a wrapper. The six secretary 

Hstings-and oneTiTe clerk listing will show as matched, five under want ad^, , 
and two under ES (since secretary and file clerk are the same two-digit code). 
The other ^occupational listings, though emanating from the same common employer 
are shown as unmatched occupations. All of the jobs were placed by employers 
who, at one point or another 'during the month, used both mechanisms. 

As shown in Figure 6.1 , there were 3,618 total listings in the match 
study from common employers, of which 2,471 were want ad listings and 1,147 
were ES listinigs. These jobs are further subdivided in Table 6-4, between , 
matched and unmatched (or exclusive) listings in each mechanism. 7 

Out of all want ad listings, 61.9 percent were in occupations listed 
only in the want ads by individual common employers. The pertfept ions of th|B^/ 
employers as to which mechanism they regard as appropriate fd^r recruiting in 
a particular occupation is very evident. Employers w|io used want ads fojr; ,. 
managerial, sales, and benchwork jobs apparently regarded the Ms as thf best 
" recruitment sourcei and were least inclined to also list those jobs with ES. ■ 
fe'^^However, employers use both intermediaries frequently'when broadcasting 

■ ' service jobs..- ■ " ' . f -■ * . , / k'- - 

^ * Out of all ES listings, 56.1 percent were in occupations listed by 
individual common employers. However, those employers who usefi ES 

:X"^|gerial, sales, processing, and mi seel lanequs' occupations tended^^^^ it 

f eWlusfvely for that purpose. Despite the fact that the employers in qiiestiion 
do use both mechanisms, they, nevertheless,, do not use them indiscriminately 

' #ir all of their'occupational needs, but faVbr one'or the other most of the . 

m ti\ne« . ' 
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Table 6-4 . Cofmon (Employers' Hatclied i^i OnmatcN Occiipatio/i 
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^Mhei^ coi^^ want ads and ES, they generally 

; wse*wdnt.ads first. Oa the average, they do not try ES until almost six 
L diys Wter 1^^^ their want ad. This suggests that comnon employers may 
;&Vi^ ES a| their last resort /recruitqjent effort. 

V ■ '.■ . Summary^ 

r:--- • ■ " ; . ^ .■ .;'•>■ '■. • r ■ ■ ^ 

/ Art examination of common employers (i.e.^, those who Qsed both ES an4 

- want ads), as well as those who used either medium sitc|us4vely, neinfdfqed 

earlier findings that most employers exhibit a deci^led preference'^ for want 

-,. ads-- over ES. C - 

?^ ; / Exclusive users of want ads (7,211)^outnumbered exclusive users, of ES 
,.ti,4!l)5) abQut thr^e to one. The volume of listings produced by exclusive 
I ad users ;was *^four times the volume of job orders placed bjr,. exclusive/ 
E^j^etnplQSfers 1 12, 343 versus -3,141). ^ ^ ' - / 

Coiwnbn emj^lioyers numbered 68fe, slightly less tMn ?^^'r.cent 6f t^ . 
'lO',301 envloyers\whose identity could be established fbtvthis match stiray. 
These 685 common employers Ijsted twice a§^man^ jobs in'^the want a^, (^]47l) 
':as they placed with ES (1,147'). Althougri representing less than.7 percent 
pf all employers in the match study i the 685 common empl oyeifts'^ccoun ted' fqr. 
19 percent .of all ES/WA listings. ' ^ \ ' '^S- 

At least 22 percent of ES' users aUo listed opening^ in the want^^ds 
|^\1n the fo^r week study period. However, 31^9 percent "^^fJis; lelp Wint^d^^^ . 
S^/- advertisers could n^t be Identified; /if it is assumed th*i -tHe pnjpbrllon < 
l:',-ef comnon employers among these unidentified want ad^SJsri 'Is 'tne s|awie;^s , 
lr^tlt,w%aii»ng those identified, then th^ proport1or|' of ES patrohs wW alio 
C'^acejant ads would rise to 33 perc^ntvand woul d. account for ,40. j)er^ent of 
;VE$ ;fdti orders in the fdur week study period. • , .\\' , "^i \ S 

i^'X 'H Generally, common employers tend to'^Npfefer the want ads over' 11^1%^^^^^^^^ 
^/Tr'r^cVjjfittryg employees with higher Tevel s^kll^s.' C 



Generlally, too, they >pTa 



their wiint ads first,, and, on the average, aid not resort to ES untiV :?lliK>?t. 
siic days Uter. i ^ 
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U There is a significant discrepancy between the reality of ES 



" t a'ctlvijiy in the labor market and the perceptions of that activity by its* ^ 

2. The discrepancy is manifested in the confident assumptioi. made 
^^^^^ W they were interviewed that in their respective 

/areas ES was a far more important' employment medium th^an thr want ads. pur 
sti«4y ^ound the opposite to be true: want ads were used by thiree tinies a§ 
!:lHiihy to'cal employers and listed three, times as many local new dob^ as did 
:^%S.4 aob seekers in virtually all occupations, in nearly-all. areas, are ex- .#i 
posed t(r^ twger fTow of ngw local. jo&'opportunUtes through the want ads [ ^ ^ 
, *ban through' ES*, ' v v ^ ' 

, The two mephanisms serve a simlla!: mSpfcet function. ,-^To^ether, ^.fC 

»^;V}!1ttey;,coWstftuW a discrete, highly coiiipetjtive marlet with jj^aracteittstj^s,,; ,,f'i 
^||«HJ^^-Sttg^^^ their universe of vacancies has undergone 
fi^wftftftedwg process through other forfnal anji Informal chahfiifsS^i:li?e ?. % 




J' .i^^teips:caii me^t; (b) o relatively Idvi volume of jobs in ^6me major occu-- 
j^S-|i^iioi»s in the work force; (c) the heavy^ common use of botWes and want ads 
,^;</steyv^he same industrial sectors; (d) sfmultahebus use. of both channels by*a 
|^f^J?it^y<Eny small pumber of employers, who accpunt for a dispVoportfonate share 

^5 ^i^Js; (ej persistence of these characteristics in 

regardless of their distinct industrial composition. , 
:5. ' Despilte the ES self-image as the possessor of scre6ning and 

s'^mS ' a large body o^employiers prefer tcK use tlieir own screening^^^^^ 
i^^;i^c|»tiiftti$: Occupatioft^ traditiona\My associated with ah tntehsive brokering/ i^- 
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I^^l^-^pay* low-staiu? occupations^hat^ require little selection and immediate 
Ji®%esp<)nsev By and large, these are occupations in which no other intermediaries 
J; perforin a centralizing or job-distributing role with the required speed. 

;7, The sluggish movement of professional managerial , and technical 
Occupations in ES; may partially account for the relatively light use such 
X^i^h-skill applicants make of the-^agency. ES local offices offer meager i,n~ 
|Hi.fcjiotives foV these job seekers "si nbe listings -In these"' occupatioTTs change* . - 
:fr6rattey- to-day. HcSwever, for those seeking semi-sk11:1ediahd unsfci^l^^^ 



J. 



^obs, an incentive for f rej^querrt visits t^^^ luud i 
'|t-^>df^ H indica^ by the hig^heV in-and-out daily flow of 'such jobs thap 
|'f^1i)^w from tf^ monthly inventory ^^f unfilled openings, The ^'^^^^ige of a , 
' lijOn;, dispatching hall is more readily evoked by ES flovj/ data than^that of a 
|S||b¥bkl^r^s office, and this- is reflected in^ the app1ican1:/supp1y.^?^ 



'^0,^ '^?Depsite the. more limited use of ES*, its-stock and flow^ of -jobs v,...,,^^^ 
eM%jsei^t a more even distribution through a wider ran^e of occupationsrahd 
pi^tntes than the wanlAd stock and flow; > \ ^ ^'..^^^^^'^'^i 




SIWe''&iff^rences in the duration of listings account- ,v for the fact that the ^ 
It^^tock-^or inventory of jobs available to a job seeker' upon first exposure to 
ri^lifth^me^haajsms is slightly greater in ES than in the want ads. - 



ilO. Want ads and ES appear to be equally effective, in filling the 



""vaeaDCl^BS Jisted with e^icH: that is, ES receives about one~|third "els many new* 
listet.ngs^and, -according^ to the findings of the Camil study* ES effects^ 
^^^^k5,ni)itely^one-tffi^^ many placements as vJrant ads. . ' ^ 
2f /^tfwr^odatory listing program has an important impact upon the 

aDd1%dcUpa^ composition of ES /stocks, weighting Ithe. composition 



\ 



their generally higher eduction and skill .reqMre^ 
teiii^i^ i^or gathferTng,^ storing;- and- retrieving infonna^ti'oni^^bBVe' ' ^'V;^! 

tegfclil^^^ wi th an adequaSevperr J^?^i 

SSl^ the role played by the agency, the nature of imbalarices>?bet^w^ 

^jobV a^ Job seekers, orvthe dyhamtts of tKe market place. Such l^actors are^ ] :| 
largely concealed by an automated management information system that presents V 
masses of data in restricted and; obfuscating formats. The^eporhious differervce I 
in occupational profile pf ES jpbs that emerges when both stock and flow per- V 
spectives are applied, as was .done if( this study, is^ijlustrative of this pbintvU 



, , . ' Supporty^e Evidence ■ - ^ J;^;^ 

Before procedi/ig to a discussion of what is implied by the ^baye con- ' / 
cldrsdphs .it ?ls well to ngte that on; one pivotal point^-the rol^ th^t employers 
assign to E§^--the picture\that can be discerned in our study is strong Ty- 
isuppoJrted af^jneshed out by other s the Camil interviet|(s^4lif 

pvf with-'SSmf^ <^f the ries little^mol;^^ 

; ; than^^^^ of appl icar|tS; coming frbm a pool * rather t|a^^ 
?|;|;^tv^^ri^ Witfi ES^^andii^ 

p l^tttckeRjsxespbnse tha do emjDloyer^ jwho pTatefofje^ otheVv5iri^^l|j^ii|3^i^ 
P|j--r^:Wp()rt to.- the ..Congress' on:ES'?bSr^the^-Genera1 ^Ace^nti^^^^^« 
|^-?*ita%'^'ffe' service how ;^andles a relatively .small ' and' 'Special iafeSa^J^^^^J^ 
|P"^;|i1|bor market-^jobs and persons characterized 'i^^^^ ret^--' V^f| 

mmends tKat plans to increase thje agertcyVs penetratibn of thfe labor market : 
.^hould-^^b^ seeking the types, of jobs that meet applicant neieds 

; response to the GAO report, as recorded in the Append iXi>iiCanr)ot ' 
pig;;/, be ngnorec^ because, in a Sense, vit suggests the^arguments _ 

^il-^?^tlnigf^ be mad|: in response to thr^ study. Basicallyji ES denied^l^^ 
^liliTaracI^^ role. claimejdl that a survey'^of £S-listed openings 




S^SK%:pl.eJ^^ .msflnly^ to :the muUipiic11:y>n|l.;iis^ ^--i^ 



. „,. , ., . 

I At first blush it Yppears tHat differehcos between ES and GAO perceptions 

1/ ires t largely on how the Mta produced by information systems we in te 

1^: For, that reason, it might be well to deal first with our last cbnclusion-- .^^^ ; 

|l#that information systems have heretofore -failed to reflect reality. ^ ? 

IS ^ ^ At this pointr^:he management and labor market information systems a^^^ 

|J)r^nk of major breakthrdughs thaft wall , time,- jp^^ 

ll^^r^ i^fel e^ i nstrwmejits: f or exami ni ng> the 1 abbr* maifi;^t^^:^ 

I^I^SESMctiVity iin^his niarlcet. :Fort6xampler^ the Emplpj^ ^ 




^||||s^:^^ * ^"d/reca11s^:;that^c^ 

^^l^j^ii'K-xp^ 
&|:new-hire-da1;a by occupation 




grnaki^OjSESP^^^ national effort, 



i(|!;aTid it U even nibre' urtfortuante that ESihas^not^had s^jch aFtdbl 



^^P^^^^^reifr-.:to-:whit:h- real>ity'.seeriis; itby'haye,:'e1iiifley -labcfr -marlcet a;nal^sis . ''^^-M 

||^^^^^^'|f^}1'i^^'^-'Prel-i ""I nary. E^P- -vf-i nd1,ngs-s;-iS^ii|^|i^ 

reveal r;a.;f^^^ njpffe- ,yp3.atVle '^1 atfp^^^gl^^ 
^^^s|e|'ied. . In Nevada, for example 
||o|. p byipent in;' 

i|i|^J^e^t -S'ervi ce ' Potential 



^^^^Meqi^ jthe-'r^ tiS;;Was-. 6 •! ■ Percent; ■/-I'n^'^^ 



^'■::^^\rig^'i difikve^t time frame and cliff ere r 
)0i^i^e^^ : potent iai, the . per 



fferent factor for ^defining which n^iw hi res 
penetration rate was evert sma^^e^v^^^^ V^^^^^^ 




Thqse^these^^ represerit^a. national figure^ 6.1 percent is 

a long,- far cry from the^ national 38 percent jpenetrati on suggested in the ^ 
£S "reply to' the GACT report. \ 

. ^The glimpse, afforded by ESP into the dynamics of liabor market behavior 
suggests that prevalent vie'vs of the market place have been. very conservative/ 
Most labor market statistics have, heretbi%re, been based on stock data, and ^ 
it is possible thatjbjecause of that the ephemeral entity, the secondary labor, 
market, has eluded scrutiny. Insights about market Volatility emlanatlrtg fr 
ESP data tend to sbippprt the findings of this studyj^-t^t tl^ extent and - / ^ 
ns^ture of ES active in labor exchange are significantly altered^ w^ / ; 

examined from the two different perspectives* (i.e., stock and flow) • Further/ 
t-he hypothesis, "^embedded in pur job rec^uitments^lslarch rhodel--*that^^o^^^^^ 
/small par.t;>of al^l ' jiob'' vacancies filter Into the pSfBljlc^marl^t to be placjftd 
before a hi gjjjy competi'tiye supply of "1 ess beTonglnig" workers--draw ten/ta- 
ti^e support ^om lSP^f^ * . ' ^ 



/ 



:; impti cations for Labor Market Research *and Analysis 




^-The pr'esent ES role dilemma is in part due to its inability ;^o ,def^i^ 
the needs of jo^^ or the labor market as a whole, and to; ',J?fi^?Si 

^Tiri^ate its own activities terms. ^ The automated^^repor ting systeni|l^^ 

as presently constructed does not display the volume and characteristics of '''-^^j;;: 
flows -of applicants and Jobis In ai^fay that 'facilitates either analyzirfg^ these ' --^i 
Wlows ior comparing them with the stopks of applicants ancj jobs. ' ^ , 
,i;;r . In*addition to th^;nlw arrays of data currently 'undeis. consideration^^ r- 
?%:;^;;:-we oTfer -ad^^^^ of which. are^prompted by the stock and 



mm 



f4#i-:'fj0W"^R^^^ -1 n this study : :J. 

il^^glR ^jW'^^^^M^^:--^ ^J-^ :■■ ■■ . .. ... . . 

Ipl^^pJ^yp^^ Department, ^epared under contract for U.S. Dep^rtment^i^ 

^Mlj^^ipJ 0)0^ Region- IX *\[tecember,U976).' '4 1 
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|;S:E0ji3Lb and Appl icant stocks. " A c 



detai 1 ed , qiial . ative anal ysi s ;-:b-@|lj^|| 



■ ■■"".ii 



)p6Mcy makers, wi th a, deeper^perspisctly^^ 
tl sugges t a more ^real i s ti c cprrecti ve rol e f p):' ES; Sqich p 
a would pinpoint the kinds of jobs that W^ed to be developed tq filT 

ijDpriicant needs. / r~ 

Such insights are currently obscured by aggregations, by the practice 
of using a stock figure §gainst a flow figure, and by occupational job . 
' titles that fail to reveal cif'itical differences within pccupatiohs, as'well 
V as other factors accounting for the imbalances. A comparisbn of g:he speci>^ 
X , jica^^^ of job orders proviVig fiard to fill to tho:sip of job orders for^v v^^^^^^ 
rclliai^^ th^t irfbreUa is likaly to revealvthe; 

difjFerehces between jobs . Gn'the applicant side, w6rk history* sici 1 1^ and 
^ucat^naT level , and thje a|^p3 leant' s "disabilities > are Tilg^ to^^rbyide^^ 
;the Ic^^H^^ between applicants jWrp could not be placed^ 

i|:||easi1y^ definitions of t^eed. such ais; "poverty 

^to Qbscure-worker training^needs, lack of Worker .3^1^ 
pattern, and oth^r condltioris^more indicative of th^v:&^|i|^ 



stgemeht" tend' 
with a career 



*jp?p|prective e fpj^ whi ch^^K^^ Tieeded 

wES;stbck!svare roughly ^representative of the occupational compbS^^l-iil 




S^Siiljixpelislve indicator of. the direction and ri^^ture of chaiige 4h area vacainiciesv^H^^ 
r^ 't Since; there are rto occupational* serfes among area labor market statistics, * 
?j|f5|a>nd to our knowledge none i§ immediately contemplatedv such ;;an 




y^ri^d insvi^^^ ^■'Wha.t is -tffer^^^l^ 

^:3(bo^^ that inMbits employers::^ highly qualified jobs seekers^ f^^ 
^fc 'Wfder 'uS6-:.<?f ■ i'ts' MjSabi lilies? " '^'0.0^ 

:f • ' The Canii T s tkdy suggests that employers who fa i 1 to use ES a tt^rlbutt^^^ 
l?fov^^>th(^ir^ failure to a. Vack of need for ESkser vices :^^iBtt|^^ 
^0g^&<^ on . Thos'e iefcloyers who 'have:; used- 
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It'*-' 



Hiiarnta'ifiilJl 

Indeed, the problem is . old and pers i stent, and, unfbjr^lunately, so are-I|£|i| 



^ the splutibns . ilepeatiedly land i niexorably through (the years ,?^thie sbTutiofn ■ v 
Jfeg,, offiered has been about the sariie—inerease the atJpeial t the vempl oyer and thus 
0:' create a change in employer recruitment patterns. The • requi remeritSthat 
$0:/ federal contractors i^st most openings with the employment, service V(beciun in- 
WB^^i.;: jmd^ sti i 1 operating ) , is an attempt to i ncnease the yoTu^ne of ; opet\i ngs 
^SfSite'pi^tyments in. El My inandati^ rather than ^appeal. ' Yet, ciesplts pfi v - 
i|«^'':th1siVthi5 vi)l^^^ ES from I947^.'to 19^/4 has been either' 

pir' ,;C^^^^ in the same period the^totdl nurriber 

I;: of employed in the country a^^, inVreased by 53"'pe.rceht^,r The reality 'is. i^hat 
fc, nbhe.of thfe techniques tn"ed-r appeal or. man^ in^any 



v,4 




l^^pSlslil^^^"^ .fan'd • b^ten vunrecpgnljfed because -i't' . sb d^epl^^-y^pi?!^''^}^ 



^%^,H^i#er, startin^\wage^..' areata 
Klb^iir^fore.,;reiiiain on the job Idhget if^.they ' get ' their job thrp|ig^|^l5 |t^^^ 
|;;,ii^iy;gp*out on their own, ask friends; answer w^^^^ for^^xainfJlf v^^^ ?• : ! 

pStfWr^^n hall . V Employers itheoirfeti tally l^i 11 thei.n :openi,ngs; mbre. quickly;, ^ \ 
i||o%:1ess cbisti' reduce turnover ahd. 'have: a .beCter: seTect|ph of .yyqrker^; if , 
^^iifclSp^Mse ES. Trie plain fact is that there has been little if af\y evidence. ' 
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sm^jk penal ities\aga'^ni'tt;slii^^^^^ 
forcjit Nor tj^JJt^concefvable. ^h^ self-help climate^ a public 

would discourage the iridivi^Oal initiative of job seekers. A more 
reasMable mission for £S is.to.fi/ll otherwise unmet needs on both sides of 



. the-ltrts' market, to altfrt the cour^iry to imbalances, and to direct its dWn 



fcr " ^^'^^^'^^ toward the correction of imbalances whi^ch it can perceive more cl.,ea.,nly:,;j^,, 
1^ than any other-instilyition bec^'use it alone deaU directly, at the fr6n|;;3|^^^ 
p7'^' ■'*Wi*^' both sides of the market/ih.all.occupationSo in all coimunlfVe'^^;' vfe^ 
f . institution in ^he labor mar/et does thill ' ' . 

|. .n. • B'e recrunment/learicfi model offered earlier suggests that the pr6blim.^:g§| 
I/' .\(i.e:; relatively.;restrictfed use of ES by employers) Is far' more^xllfeiffei^^l^- 

i,u ...i ,.-..-^^,^g^ ^.^ ggg^^y behavior. The- model sugge^ts^tH|l .^l y 

lat ■ ES ■■ Dar^ti^i DSti b^fli-tiy obiDl^G^i^^^^^te^^S 



Iri labor market realitie 
it;is',highly-improbable/t-hat ES 
|;?^v;;V.C;*peyinanently expanded b^'exfiorting 



g~^"'ads -o^:^ivat<^ e'^loyment* agencieV." ^These are ' t#^(b^^^^tl^^^& 

^^l^.iJf^'i'ge of Veason^.'are the\hardest to f^'ll, a^e Vetfkf t^#dgd|^|g^ 

fe'^r^S^ supply, and- are' the most apt to be (;ancelled W eS, e\^eC't^^^f6^|S 

T'l^; percent of ES applicants are, placed. Camil and other researche'rs I^We' vfoMSf 
t'' , ' / . ' ' . • - • , " \ '- 

l^'. •■'"9rease in the .number of openings doe.s not. necessarily result: in 

'•- 'a", '•'ncrMsed number, of placements. Frequen'lly^-the effort has been couni:erlfV*. '.^J^ 



■ ;.Rro(i£ic'ttve»~ seVvfng .to increase employ*r*.dfssatisfacti6n because' .tKe^f^ rf^i^? ';! 
"^Ern-^i^'^lnd'e remained uhmet- ' • ' ' ' • ,v ^ 



• Implications for ES Poficy and Programs.-- > .^aC KM'}?'^ 
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r;6iening. The i|»re fungible the job or the worker,' the more 
'■tflls -to broadcast the oiJening to a known pool of job a^'kei^i'^^W^^ 
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whether ES is but ohe Of several channels tapped by the 
that OT^^ is the sole intermediary on which the employer is deperidVilg?"^^i 

An attempt to design different institutional structures for different 
types of-jobs is evident in>. changes introduced into the British employment 
service. There, the broadcast type of jobs (those in skill levels below hi gh^ 
clerical), are placed in^ a public office for self-selection purposes, withoute^^s 
even .removing the identity of the enipl oyer, according to the description / , 
offered by a visiting official of the British employment seWi(^ 5/sternV^ 
The displ^ of jobs is clearly in the broadcast mode^ not unlike the use!. of 4^ 
hewspaper want ads, except that the display is central i2e<J and housed r^>^|*^ 
than disperse^, as newspapers are. On the other hand, jobs requ^iri^^^^^ 
are^^handled in offices closely' resembling a private^erapTpyment agenc^ 



§tyle and decor, and employers are-charged a fep for a successfulkirra^ 

We are much. too aware of the enormous poli-^al and insti;tuti^fttf1>.;:;4^ 
differences betwe^p 
modeii- Nonetheless 
manifest differentiations in the job market might be^l)ftteil;s^^^^^ 




/r;., T-Pntiated responses. More^ specif icallyi it mighli'Tbjdiis^ 
^-"^ and where ,the two fuhctions-'-bYolcering and br^oa'dca^'sl^^ 

striicttTrally, with particular consideration to tKe par^iclpa^ry ril 
employers could be asked to pi ay J / - Sf^^l^i; 



2. findings of this- study suggest that the most^useful ES c||l|^t 
istic^to employers imight well be its' access to a pool of appli^eantslsm 
capability to respond quickly. It is possible that to ))resent userl/t^^^^^^^^ 



thTe 'cost of , waiting for a job match is^ the cost giving them the Sre'atel||jf^^.;^^^ 
coneernii:^i-_^ 

qLii 



v Most of'' these qLiciTmo^iTTg^jobs^ what^hasxbeem tWr^^ 




an- institutlonail focus^.for it, and that this 
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^Ipfipfll^ : thpsi^ ; (Bconomi c ; rea 1 i ti es ■■;i:s ■ .: another: ' whe^the^r 



interit or 



^apljtil^^^ for lower-skilled j new or ill-equipped pompietitors^- 

}|in^^^t^^ labor market. At prfesent, ES fills this role passively, trjfing to make 
||f it a& IDOsstble, and adhering to the selfr-perception that it 

0Waf ;real1y intended for finer things. An alternative approach might be to . 
ll^l^^ce that ' markett;'*t^ a Jorthri ght cohfrbritati on fwith reality 



.... 

^^jpr wt|K th^ resbl ve that s i nee th i S rql e: i s the one def i ned^ ; ce , 

^i^&uld make a serious effoirt to resporfd by ascertaining hpw it might i;; Jt 

: performed. • ., ,. ■ . ■ ' ' . 'f ^' ' -^^^^^^^ 



^$It is in the latter spirit that we examine the secol^ary laboV ma^ 
More'iplosely* ,It is generally unattended by any ordering^ mechanism or ipter- 
d^ar^. c^rThough there is some unionization, it seldom^ ihvqj^ves a. contractual 
■'^ulation that employers obtain their workers through th,^n1on excTusi\^ely. 
^au,se graining ^^^^ are relatively low, the market is characterized \bi^ ' 
^^l^-ly high turnover. _ As a result qf these factorsi there is much .jnlljling'^ 

a^jiit'.or miss" search, an, element of ^ chaos, without a centraliaSliiiKl^i 
im.ojs;,.exc^ ^ 

low, *1et us suppose -that ES attempted fi^^^^^ 
;,i;on: U woiAd then proceed deliberately to develop the fcinS aflijisfii!^' 
qnal mechanisms, the technology and the volume of activity that wotfldrbe 
le of serving a cbmparatively larg6 daily flow of jobs and job seekers 
^s-^g central corfeihfty resource. In, this fashion It would creaj:e simie 

of system and prder within thi/s chaotic marke.^ The possible effects 



^Sygesfed by some prior examples 'bf such ordering and systematizationi ^ 
^^fcipeTebrated'e^^ the /transformation of.the highly casik-l ;v urir 



's-' ;'!;v ) J^'^/'^i 

) perf($rrf|'Viibh"a cefft^Qftg 



, J)*' etxchanVt^iferkef f or Pa/:ific Coast longafi^cfe^meh into>>a. 

ffowJC^d:'h.iring^l\5ll thfrough which the" supFiljyi.of 4 

"nee ES -cannot play'a'itrade' 
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tanporary agencies play a stabilizing ra;J:her than a churning role»^ while j 
■/fulfilling a neiedi,- 

: In SOTO the domestic deik and casual labor office In pp(eif*|te 

^r';^pf»;;ia;:prirnit#^ leveh - though ■generally" the^;:Jui\|i;|^^||||^ 

■•- tittle attention or encouragement, even^\less^'publi#t^^an^^^ 
^'^:^':'']My^^ if -any pride". : Jhe- ; fact lis;, that -.jn mos^ coiiirffin|||i^|;--'n,05^^r 
-! ' ia6'or exchange exi is ts in such jirenas as linskllted tfes.-.. 

cleaning occupations, household wdrk, service sta^i«fr%.^^;,^^^^ — „_ ,_,..._ ., 
aneious labor* This is labor market needOtha| c^ 
were;':l:es5 . tbnce^'^rie-i^ with ■ 'respectabil i ty '•of .jiaigf /aiw^^^f^^l^^J^;^; 

pfeSl^ll^®l!il?ippTicarty^^ 



HI 



EKLC 




^fe^p'^^he mo$t-promi si ng^ . employers ::f or- ;t^ern ^i^^Bi^MMBSSSS^S 
^§|ilMi'*l^|-^-s^ar^ stance ^has' • been nominal \y encouraged^^ ^i|d::'s^^^ 
Plfei^al 'work''has- taken place, 'in- many, ES offices^ ■ job; seiirtHl assistance JSf-^=<|||^^ 
Slibstanti al nature is offered to those Work. Incenti ve 
"""l^^^^luliid^li^ . However, 

^^pi|ilpf5^-|(0b" seekerv nof^jf 

|i^^^^5Jpg;djsi|pKi^t^^^ 
W§iii^^'nt''.MPpn' ES 'Stems, from^-the.rigid} 

«SMSurt( o#"|igency perfbrtnarifce. 
|p^«i|*ptsr;^f ■,tHis ■ rj^idiijy. 1 
^'^KKatif'-^^fikr^ge^^n^ 



m 




' " ^ a sel^f r d1 rected pi acemerit i s 
.^fllttiS'atSencjf-, played a cflrrecMve role., , . ■ ,■ a:,^■!:.;-;^-;^^3?3|5^te^S 
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s ; . cintfmo^s chart^ Iftee^s the needs of toitlayU maHcet -place/ Perhaps ES has^ : 
^ a r&le to fuTflll thilt goes beyond the limited one of labo^ exchange, though^ 
this still may be Perhaps the time has come to take another hard 

look at the Wagner-Peyser Act and all other legislation directly concerned . . 
with empToyrrient or preparation for employmentv Perhaps I't to seek 

a^'mandaj^ for a public agency that, in addition to acting as a labor exchange.' 
will be ^directed. to play a broader, more initiating, more corrective role than 
is presently prescribed. The greatest contrast between the help wanted ads 
and ES is that the former is the business of its proprietors and its ad- 
..1. vertisers--the employers. ES is a tax-supported institutton. It is every- 
body's business. And, though the needs of job applicants fnay be quite \ 
different IJiaii the needs of the enjiployersV^ES hi^^ thfe dlfffqul^^^^ 
-^^v Serving sets of taxpayers. . ^ 

The study that provided the basis for this monograph Was essentially • 
descriptive research. Description of art institution, system* 6r process 
"^''^^^tzah serve two useful purposes, assumi^^ (1). it can cut through 

the self ^-protective and' self-perpetuatiTig n\ythologies that are characteristic 
of^a^V bureaucracies, and compel confrontation with reality » and (2^^it can 
' - pinpoint those problem areas that call for more probing, analytical research* 
Although description is not in Itself an adeq'tiate foupdati^^^^ making 
policy, it can be important in creating pre-conditions for the policy-making 
process— if tt serves the two^purposes al?ove» The worth of this study will \^ 
c be tested t/y the extent to which it brinqs; greater laB'dr market reality to • 
- the ES role, ' . 



Wli^ris to €vet 9flor<; Infortnatlon 

For more tnformi^tion on this and other programs of research and development funded by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, contact the Employment and Training Admiaistration, U.S. Depart- 
mer^t of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20213, or any of the Regional Administrators f9r Employment and Train- 
ings %yhqse addressee are Ibted below. ' ' , ■■ 



lio«f«tion 



States Served^ 



Jcrfin F. Kennedy Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 



New^Hampshire 

RhodeMsland 

Vermont 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands^ 



P:0. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



Delaware 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 



Virginia ' 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 



1371 Peachtiee Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



Alabama 
Rorida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



' 230 South Efcarbom Street 
Chicago^ m. 60604 



Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 



Minne^a 
C*i6 

Wisconsin 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas Citj^^'Mo. 64106 

\ • 
Griffin Square Bldg. 
DaUas, Tex. 75202 



loWa 
Kansas 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



.V 



Mijssouri 
Nellraska 

Oklahoma 
Texas 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80294 



Colorado . 
Montana 
-North Dakota 



South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. Calif. 94102 



Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territory 



909 Ftm Avenue 
SeatUe, Wash. 981 74 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Oregon 
Washington 



